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HER MAJESTY’S OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


Benefit of Mdlle. Tietjens—Last Night of the Season. 


HIS EVENING (Saturday), July 19, Mozart’s Opera, 
“LE NOZZE DI FIGARO,” Cherubino, Madame Trebelli-Bettini ; 11 Conte, 
Signor Rota; Figaro, Signor Agnesi; Bartolo, Signor Borella; Basilia, Signor 
Rinaldini; Don Curzio, Signor Sinigaglia; Antonio, Signor Casaboni; Susanna, 
Malle, Ostava Torriani; Marcellina, Mdile. Bauermeister; and La Contessa, Mdlle. 
Tietjens (her last appearance this season). In the course of the evening, the 
National Anthem. 
Director of the Music and Conductor, Sir Michael Costa. 
Doors open at Eight o’clock. Commence at half-past. Dress cirele, 10s. 6d.; 
amphitheatre stalls, 7s. and 5s, ; gallery, 2s. 


ye TIETJENS, and 








Gpanos FANCELLI, in the 





RAND SUMMER CONCERT, CRYSTAL PALACE, 


This Day. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—This Day (Sarurpay), July 19.— 
SIXTH SUMMER CONCERT and AFTERNOON PROMENADE. Com- 
mence at Three. The programme will include Overtures ‘‘ Le Siége de Corinthe” 
and “Masaniello,” Mdlle, Tietjens, Mdlle. Carlotta Grossi, Mdlle. Justine Macvitz, 
Signor Medini, Signor Cantoni, Signor Rota, Signor Zoboli, and Signor Fancelli. 
The Crystal Palace Choir. Full Orchestra, Conductor—Mr. Manns, Reserved 
stalls for this concert, Half-a-Crown, Admission to the Palace, Five Shillings; 
by Tickets purchased before the day, Half-a-Crown; or by Guinea Season Ticket. 


Ror 4h ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 








Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN, 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK. 


and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN, 


President—The Right Hon. The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 


The PUBLIC CONCERT of this Institution will take place at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, on Saturpay, the 26th inst., commencing at half-past One o'clock. 

There will be a complete Orchestra and Chorus, formed by the Professors and the 
late and present Students of the Academy. 

. Conductor—Mr, WALTER MACFARREN, 

ngle tickets, 5s, ; family tickets, to admit four persons, 16s.; to be had at the 

musicsellers ; at the Hanover Square Rooms; and at the ‘Academ &'T 
Street, Hanover Square. : : visitors 





By Order, 
“KILLARNEY.” 


ISS BLANCHE RIEVES will sing Balfe’s popular 
Word, fone “KILLARNEY,” at St, Goorge’s Hall, July 23, and St. John's 


JOHN GILL, Secretary. 








ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER. 


ANTED, for the Parish Caurcn of St. Marrin’s, 

orking, an efficient ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER. Daily Services. 

+ ee of — would rag difficulty in filling up his leleane tiene with 
ing. ress, wi NH ticul xc. 

Rroste, the Viewnage, Dorkive particulars, refereuces, &c., the Rev. Philip 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS. 


f ie EVENING (Saturday), July 19, Weber’s Opera, 

“DER FREISCHUTZ.” Agata, Mdlle. d’Angeri; Annetta, Mdme. Sinico; 
Bridesmaid, Mdlle. Sassi; Max, Signor Bettini; Ottocar, Signor Rossi; Kuno, 
Signor Raguer; Kiliano, Signor Tagliafico ; Eremita, Signor Capponi; and Caspar, 
M. Faure. Conductor, Signor Bevignani. 

On Monoay Next, July 21, “* LES HUGUENOTS.” Valentina, Madame Adelina 
Patti; and Raoul di Nangis, Signor Nicolini. 

On Torsvay, “UN BALLO IN MASCHERA.” Amelia, Mdlle. Pezzotta (her 
first appearance in England); and Il Duca, Signor Pavani. 

On Wepnespay Evening, the LAST CONCERT OF THE SEASON will be 
given, supported by all the principal Artists of the Royal Italian Opera. 


For the Benefit of Madame Adelina Patti. 

On Tuurspay, “IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA.” Rosina, Madame Adelina 

Patti; and Almaviva, Signor Bettini. 
For the Benefit of Mdlle. Albani. 

On Fripax, “*LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR.” Lucia, Mdlle Albani; and 

Edgardo, Sighor Pavani. 
Last Night of the Season. 

On Saturpay, Meyerbeer’s Grand Opera, “ L’ETOILE DU NORD.” Caterina, 

Mdme. Adelina Patti ; and Pietro, M. Faure. 


YHE SISTERS ALICE and LAURA MOLTENO, 


Harp and Violin Soloists, are open to Engagements for Concerts and Select 
Entertainments, The first references given. For particulars, notices from the 
press, &c., apply to Mr. Wilton, 14, Maismore Square, Peckham Park Road, S.B. 


ways 








AND 
HAMtiN’s 
MERICAN RGANS 

A 0 


These Instruments are now acknowledged to be the best for use in Church, Chapel, 
School-room, or Drawing-room, See Testimonials from Sir Julius Benedict, and 


‘other eminent Musicians. 


Prices, 20 To 200 Guineas, 
Illustrated Lists Gratis and Post Free. 


Sole Agents: 
METZLER & CO., 37, Great Martporoucn Street, Lonpon, W. 


ET THE HILLS RESOUND, the composition of 

Mr. Briszey Ricwarps, so eminent in itself, and rendered with so much spirit 

that the Prince of Wales, on behalf of the whole Royal party, demanding a repetition, 

it was given a second time. See the Times, July 16. Post free for 12 stamps. 
~-London: Published only by Ropert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 


oW TO OBSERVE HARMONY, by Joun Curwen, 
with exercises in Analysis, the illustrations being printed in both Sol-fa and 
Staff Notations. This work contains the system on which the students have learnt 
who have been so successful in obtaining prizes and certificates in Mr, Hullah’s 
Examination in the Theory of Music at the Society of Arts. Any one who plays the 
Chants and Hymn Tunes used for illustration in regular order, will soon notice that 
the easiest and commonest things in Harmony are shown first, and afterwards those 
which are more difficult. He will also hear that each new illustration introduces 
some new thing which has not been heard in any previous illustration. Thus the 
student, beginning with a chant formed by the Major Tonic and Dominant chords, 
passes on through the other chords of the scale, through all the varieties of passing 
tones, through the different sorts of Transition, through the peculiarities of the Minor 
mode, to a new theory of Discords, and a full exhibition of Chromatics. The work 
contains 236 illustrations, and 195 exercises in analysis. Price 2s., sent post free.— 
J. S. Crisp, 8, Warwick Lane, London, E.C. 
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Now ready, in Two Vols., with Portrait, 24s., 


“LIFE OF MOSCHELES,” 


WITH SELECTIONS FROM HIS DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE, 
By his WIFE. 


‘© These volumes are full of pleasant gossip. The diary and letters between them 
contain notices and criticisms on almost every musical celebrity of the last half- 
century, Of Moscheles’ recollections none are so interesting as those of Men- 
delssohn,”—Pall Mall Gazette, 

Horst & Biackerr, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





This Day, in Crown 8vo, price 8s, 6d., 
OUND AND MUSIC. A Non-Mathematical Treatise 
on the Physical Constitution of Musical Sounds and Harmony, including the 
chief acoustical d of Professor Helmholtz, By Sepitry Taytor, M.A., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Macm1tian & Co., London. 





Just Published, square 16mo, 2s. 6d., 


HE CHORISTER’S GUIDE. By W. A. Barrert, 
Mus. B. Oxon., of St. Paul's Cathedral, author of “ Flowers and Festivals.” 
Rivinctons, Waterloo Place, London ; Oxford and Cambridge. 


ENRY W. GOODBAN’S “GIRLS AND BOYS’ 

OWN BOOK FOR THE PIANOFORTE.” An easy, concise, and com- 

plete Tutor. Post free for 32 Stamps. ‘‘ Among the many instruction books for 

pianoforte playing which have come under our notice, we have never met with one 

So easily intelligible to youthful students, Teachers and “parents will find this a 

most valuable acquisition."—Observer, Stantey Lucas, WEBER & Co., 84, New 
Bond Street. . 


“THE SKIPPER’S WIFE,” 
NEW SONG, 
(in E flat and in F), 
Words and Music by LOUISA GRAY. 


Price 4s, 
London: R. Mirus, 140, New Bond Street. 


“MY WHITE ROSE,” 
SONG, 
(in F and in B flat). 
Written and Composed by LOUISA GRAY, 


Price 4s. 











DUCK GALOP, introduced nightly in the comic opera of the “* Wonderful 
Duck,” at the Opera-Comique, and vociferously encored. Can be sung as well as 
played. 18 Stamps.—E. C. Boosry, 2, Little Argyll Street, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 

NEW SONG BY SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
“LOVE AT SEA,’ 
Sung by Miss EDITH WYNNE. 
Composed by Sir JULIUS BENEDICT. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘“MIGNON’S SONG,” 
** Hast thou e’er seen the land where the wild citron grows?” 
(“ Connais tu le pays.”) 
Sung by Madame CHRISTINE NILSSON, 
In the Opera of ** MIGNON.” 
The English Words 3y JOHN OXENFORD. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘mA. ME TED” 
By AMBROISE THOMAS, 


As sung at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 











The Opera, complete, for Voice and Piano, with Italian or French words price 20s. 
The Opera, complete, for Piano Solo - ace + se ei price 12s, 
All the vocal music (with ItaJian or French words) can be had separately, as well 
as arrangements for the Piano, by Krerrerer, and other popular composers, 
Also, OPHELIA’S SONG, and HAMLET’S DRINKING SONG, with English 
words, 4s. each. 


Just Published, 


“SWEET HAWTHORN TIME.” 


WORDS BY (SONG.) MUSIO BY 
WM, HENDERSON, EMILE BERGBR, 


/ 
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Sweet hawthorn time—fair month of May! What joysat-tend thine ad-vent gay! 


Sweet hawthorn time—fair month of May! 

What joys attend thine advent gay! 

On every tree the birdies sing, 

From hill and dale glad echoes ring ; 

The lark, inspir'd, to Heav’n ascends, 

The gurgling brook in beauty wends 

By mossy bank and grassy brae, 

Where violets bloom and lambkins play. 
Delightful Spring—sweet month of May 
What joys attend thine advent gay! 


Price 3s, 
London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘© A pleasing song, entitled ‘Sweet Hawthorn Time,” ..... 
‘a trump card’ in the hands of any amateur able to do it justice,”— Daily 
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Published this Day, 
IS MY DARLING,” 
SCOTCH AIR, 
Transcribed for the Pianoforte 
By CHARLES E. STEPHENS. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“CHARLIE 








PORTUGUESE AIR, 
(**TO THE BELOVED ONE”) 
Transcribed for the Pianoforte 
By CHARLES E. STEPHENS. 
Price 4s, 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“THE PET EIN N & 2,’ 
BALLAD, 
Sung with great applause by Miss LINA GLOVER at the Royal Albert Hall 
Composed by J. W. GLOVER. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“ST. PATRICK AT TARA,” 
CANTATA, 
With characteristic words from Ossian, Moore, Clarence, Mangan, &c. 
Composed, and dedicated by express permissipn, to 
His Royal Highness PRINCE ARTHUR PATRICK, 
By J, W. GLOVER. 
Price 5s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


“SLE RAT DE VILLE,” 
RT 
“LE RAT BES CHAMPS,’’ 
(FABLE DE LAFONTAINE.) 

Chantée par JULES LEFORT, 
Musique de ETIENNE REY. 
Price 4s, 

(Edition de L. Escudier, Paris, ) 

London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 











Just Published, 


TWO DUETS 


FOR 


TWO PERFORMERS ON ONE PIANOFORTE, 
No. 1, DUET IN G. No. 2, DUET IN F MINOR. 
Price 3s, each, 


Composed by HEINRICH STIEHL. 

London: Duncan wena pod 244, Regent Street, W. 
BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 

PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 


LYON & HALL, 








(Editions of Heugel & Co., Paris.) 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


WARWICK MANSION, 
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NATIONAL MUSIC MEETINGS AT THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 


These very interesting gatherings, which created so much excitement last year, 
and added materially to the influence the directors of the Crystal Palace 
delight to exercise upon the musical art, are, as might have been anticipated, 
renewed, and appear to enjoy an excellent chance of settling down into a per- 
manent institution. The design, it need scarcely be said, originated with Mr. 
Willert Beale, whose long connexion with music and intercourse with pro- 
fessional artists afforded him an experience indispensable to its successful 
development. The scope and meaning of that design have been more than 
once explained ; and it is enough to repeat that the principal object is to bring 
together choirs, solo singers, and bands of instrumental performers from all 
parts of the country in order to compete for prizes in a public arena, and 
thereby exhibit in friendly rivalry their various degrees of merit. A more 
fitting arena than the Handel orchestra of the Crystal Palace could hardly be 
imagined for the efficient realization of such a scheme; and through Mr. 
George Grove, the able and indefatigable secretary and manager, Mr. Beale 
has not only been afforded substantial aid, but in certain necessary details, 
valuable counsel. It is hardly so much for the competitions themselves, which 
depend upon a system of prizes for their earnest and zealous carrying out, that 
we feel it our duty to support these National Music Meetings, as for the possible, 
nay, probable results they may eventually bring about. That a vast deal of 
musical talent—perhaps, indeed, of musical genius, certainly of great musical 
promise—lics stagnant for want of the emulative stir of publicity cannot be 
denied ; and, if out of some one of these meetings, a new Sims Reeves, Santley, 
Novello, or Sainton Dolby should crop up, the end will at once have justified 
the means. Moreover, who can be indifferent to the fact that among the 
miners and labourers of the Principality may be found an organized chorus 
capable of holding their own against the experienced vocalists of London, where, 
in certain instances, choral music has been brought almost to perfection? The 
mere thought of how these hardworked people employ their leisure hours is 
consoling to all who care for the welfare and happiness of their species. To 
reach anything like excellence in choral singing demands constant and assidu- 
ous practice, and thus hours are devoted by them to «a pursuit which improves 
their moral feeling and raises their social status—hours which would otherwise 
be devoted to what might deteriorate the one and lower the other. 

For such reasons, independent of art in the abstract, we are disposed to 
welcome a scheme tending to stimulate such people in their endeavours, and to 
make them endeavour to earn the sanction and approval of recognised judges. 
If it were necessary to establish the simple truth that England is not the “most 
unmusical country in the world,” as some illustrious “ viréuost” have affirmed, 
that simple truth would be established by the fact that there is scarcely aconsider- 
able town in the kingdom where some kind of choral practice, or some kind of 
instrumental practice, does not take place at least once a week nearly all the 
year round. We have well-to-do amateurs who strive zealously in the cause; 
and we have also artisans and labourers out of number. No one knows this 
better than Mr. Willert Beale, and hence the confidence with which he has 
worked up to the actual point. In a sentence, the National Musical Meetings 
are calculated to effect a world of good in a particular direction, and therefore 
have a claim upon the help and countenance of philanthropists, 

This year shows a marked advance on last year. The prize list is consider- 
ably extended. There are now no fewer than twelve classes of competitors, and 
not the least commendable addition is the admission of church and chapel 
choirs into the ranks. Three competitions for various choral bodies, four for 
solo vocalists, one for solo trumpets, and three for brass bands and bands of all 
instruments, are open. The solo voice competitions are for sopranos, contraltos, 
and mezzo-sopranos, tenors, baritones, and basses. 

As was the ease last summer, so is it now. Messrs. Grove and Beale have 
solicited and obtained the consent of some of the most eminent members of 
the musical profession to officiate as judges at the contests. At the first 
meeting, the sopranos, tenors, and juvenile wind bands contended. The judges, 
in the first instance, were Sir Julius Benedict, Signor Arditi, Messrs. John 
Hullah, Henry Leslie, and W. Ganz, who awarded the prize (802) to Miss 
Jessie Jones (pupil of Signor Randegger), and a certificate to Miss E. Tomsett. 
When the tenors had undergone their probation the same acute dispensers of 
the order of merit gave the prize (30/.) to Mr. Frank Gifford, and a certificate 
to Mr. Charles Wilkinson. In each the probationary tests were selected from 
* printed list by the judges themselves, The tribunal before which the 





juvenile bands had to exhibit was represented by Signor Arditi, Messrs. D. and F. 
Godfrey, whose award (after two trials) was in favour of the band of the Maryle- 
bone Schools, Southall. A purse of 252. was the prize; but smaller prizes 
were allotted to the less successful bands. Where delegated professors of such 
experience have openly and frankly recorded their views, criticism would be 
out of order, more especially on such an occasion as the present, when, in 
several instances, the competitors had to try again, so as to fortify the umpires 
in their opinion. The Crystal Palace orchestra, under the direction of Mr. 
Manns, accompanied the vocal solos, and inaugurated the proceedings with 
Auber’s characteristic overture to Le Cheval de Bronze. <A concert, adver- 
tised to follow, did not take place, in consequence of the unexpected length 
to which the main proceedings had spun out. Moreover, the Shah of Persia 
—‘‘metal more attractive ” to the large majority—was wandering about the 
Palace and grounds. The second day’s competition included contraltos, 
barytones, basses, and brass bands. Six contraltos appeared on the platform, 
from among whom Mr. Hullah, Mr. Leslie, and Signor Arditi delegated the 
prize (802.) to Miss Bolingbroke. Six barytones and basses also came forward, 
Signor Arditi, Messrs. Leslie, J. Barnby, and Hullah selecting Mr. H. E. 
Thorndike for the prize (30.). The three brass bands consisted of the Carrow 
Works, Norwich, the Royal Artillery, Woolwich, and the Volunteer Artillery, 
Gloucester. Messrs. Leslie, F. Godfrey, and Barnby conferred the first prize 
of 50/. upon the Woolwich Artillery; a B flat clarinet, the offering of Messrs. 
Besson & Co., being allotted to the Norwich (Carrow Works) ; and a library 
of music, the donation of Messrs. Chappell, to the Gloucester band. At the 
third meeting, choral bodies not exceeding 200 in number, church choirs and 
players on the trumpet solo were heard. Three choral societies—the 
Dalston Association, South London Association, and Stepney “ Tonic Sol-fa” 
contended ; the judges, Sir Julius Benedict, Messrs. H. Leslie and Barnby, 
awarding the chief prize (1000.) to the Stepney Association, the second prize, 
presented by Messrs. Boosey & Co.—a complete bound set of their “ Royal Edition 
of Operas” —falling to the South London. This competition was made all the more 
interesting by a test of sight-singing. The champions of the solo trumpet were 
only tvo—Mr. W. Morrow, of the Grenadier Guards, and Mr. W. Wilmore, of 
the Crystal Palace hand, who tried their skill in the well-known obbligato 
accompaniments to “ The trumpet shall sound” and “ Let the bright Seraphim” 
(Handel). Sir Julius Benedict, Mr. W. G. Cusins, and Signor Arditi assigned 
the first prize (25/.) to Mr. Wilmore, a “slide” trumpet, the donation of 
Messrs. Besson & Co., falling to his rival. In the other choral display there 
was no competition, and the prize of 501, was awarded by Sir John Goss, Sir 
G. Elvey, and Mr. J. L. Hatton, to the choristers of St. Nicholas Church, 
Liverpool, who exhibited their powers ina Te Deum and Benedictus by Orlando 
Gibbons, and Dr. Croft’s anthem, “God is gone up.” 

The fourth day was the most exciting of the series. It will be remembered 
what distinction the Cambrian singers earned last year; how, although they 
had no competitors, the Challenge Prize, value 1,000/., was awarded to them 
by the judges; and how unanimously this decision was approved. Neverthe- 
less, it was generally believed that when the Welsh choristers, and their con- 
ductor, Mr. Griffith Jones (“Caradoc”), presented themselves again to main- 
tain their right still to hold the prize, they would meet with formidable com- 
petitors in some of our London or North England choirs. Expectation, how- 
ever, was to be disappointed. The South Wales Choral Union again won the 
prize, which, however, was not on this occasion uncontested. Their opponents 
were some 300 members of the Tonic Sol-Fa Association, under the conduct of 
Mr. Proudman, one of its most zealous and distinguished leaders. The Welsh 
were 500 strong. It is therefore not surprising that in an arena so vast as 
that of the Central Transept, the extra 200, singing and shouting from the 
Handel Orchestra, should carry double weight. The pieces chosen for both 
choirs were J. S. Bach’s motet, “I wrestle and pray;” the final chorus, 
“ Hallelujah,” from Beethoven’s fount of Olives ; “ See what love,” from 
Mendelssohn's St. Paul; and “ Come with torches brightly flashing,” from 
the same composer's Walpurgis Night. The judges, Sir J. Benedict, Sir J. 
Goss, and Mr. Barnby, announced their decision in favour of the Cambrian 
singers; and thus the South Wales Choir is again in possession of the 
Challenge Prize, not to speak of an honorarium of 100/., which, as the mem- 
bers come to London at their own expense, or at that of their patrons is 
thoughtfully bestowed. With arbiters so thoroughly competent as those we 
have named, the decision cannot be accepted as otherwise than satisfactory ; 
and to call it in question would be searcely etiquette. Still many have felt 
surprise at the apparent indifference of our London choral associations, who 
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might, had they pleased, have taken part in the contest ; and not less so at the 
reticence of Birmingham, Manchester, Bradford, Leeds, &e. True, the London 
choristers, however admirable, are for the most part seldom disposed to be 
over-enthusiastic ; whereas the Welsh boil over with enthusiasm, and this 
cannot fail to make its impression on a vast crowd (on this occasion upwards 
of 12,000)—more especially 2 crowd something like a moiety of which con- 
sists of Welshmen born and bred. We can readily understand the very justifi- 
able pride of our Celtic musical friends at carrying off the “ grand prix” under 
the noses, it may be said, of London chorus-singers. The contest, nevertheless, 
was one of unusual interest; and we may congratulate the South Wales 
Choral Union on the supremacy they have honoarably earned, a supremacy 
which, to the utmost of their ability, they seem resolved to maintain, 

The singing of the Tonic Sol-fa contingent, under the direction of Mr. 
Proudman, was so much approved by the judges, that the second prize, a 
50-guinea harmonium, the gift of MM. Alexandre and Co., at Paris, was 
spontaneously awarded to them. The contest in which the Welsh choralists 
remained victors was preceded by another, three choirs of men singers—Mr. 
Proudman’s choir (Tonic Sol-fa), the Bristol Choral Union (conductor, Mr. A. 
Stone), and the Liverpool Representative Choir (conductor, Mr. Sanders)— 
competing. Without going into details we may add that, after the selected 
choruses had been sung, followed by a glee from the Liverpool Choralist Union, 
and a trial of sight-reading, the first prize of 50. was awarded by Sir J. 
Benedict, Mr. H. Leslie, and Mr. J. Barnby to the Liverpool Choir; the 
second, a library of music presented by Messrs. Chappell and Co., to the 
sristol choir ; and a certificate of merit to that of the Tonic Sol-fa-—so that 
in each instance poor London came off either second or third best. But the 
chief interest of the day was attached to the trial of skill in which the Welsh 
came off victorious, and which almost drove frantie their compatriots, who 
mustered in thousands, and cheered and cheered till they must have been 
exhausted with their efforts. After the South Wales Choral Union had sung, 
Mr. Griffith Jones said that Mr. Fothergill, M.P. for Merthyr Tydvil, was so 
pleased with what had been done that, whether they won or lost the prize, he 
intended to have a medal struck and presented to each inember of the choir. A 
memorial silver cup was presented, in the Opera-room of the Crystal Palace, 
to the South Wales Choral Union by a number of compatriots, in commemora- 
tion of the triumph last year. Mr. H. Richard, M.P., who took the chair, 
said that the idea had originated with Mr. Brinley Richards, 


and the eup was, 
Brinley ti 


accordingly, presented to Mrs. Richards, and cthers patriotically 


interested, on behalf of the choir. The whole affair, indeed, was : 
Welsh Festival; and it may be added that the national music meeti 
already been christened by Welsh enth 
—although in its general bearings, the 

the gathering lias little affinity to that 

institution. 

The prizes awarded by the appointed judges to the various choral societies, 
solo singers, and military bands, were distributed on Saturday afternoon from 
the Handel orchestra, in the Central Transept, which was filled in every pavt. 
Previous to this formal ceremony there was a concert, in which all the suecess- 
ful competitors had something to do. 
were taking their places, Dr. William Spark, organist of the Town Hall at 


By way of prelude, while the audience 


Leeds, who has done so much for musie in that populous and thriving city, per- 
formed a number of pieces on the great organ, all more or less interesting, but 
two of them remarkably so. The first of these was a “ postlude ” 
by Mr. Henry Smart, a masterly work calculated to do honour to our English 
school of organ music, of which Mr. Smart has long been one of the most 
learned and prolific representatives. The 
Fugue in D minor, about which it would be superfluous to say anything. 


in D inajor, 


jach’s Pedal 
Both 
were admirably played, as indeed was the rest of the programme, including 
various compositions from Zhe Organist’s Quarterly Journal, by Silas, Mer- 
kel, Guilmant, and Dr. Spark himself, besides a fantasia by the late Lefcbure 
Wély, of the Paris Madeleine. ‘The 
Rossini’s Gazza Ladra, played by the Crystal Palace Orchesti 
official conductor, Mr. 
Randegger, in the Royal 

1 ; 


sang Beethoven's “ Ah perfido,” and by her fresh 


second was J. S, 


concert began with the overture to 


under the 
Jon 


direction of its Manns. 


pupil of Signor then 


Academy 

voice, careful execution, 
and good style, fully bore out the opinion of the jude s did, later 
in the the Miss 


whose one of 


programme, contralto, Bolingbroke, — pupil 


of Signor — Schira, ceuuine 
whose delivery of “ Fac ut portem,” from Rossini’s Stabat Mater, proved that 


prize 
and 


voice is quality, 
] 





she had not only been well taught, but knew how to profit by her teaching 
Mr. Frank Gifford, too, the prize tenor, who selected the scena of Max, from 
the first act of Der Freischiitz, distinguished himself favourably, although, his 
voice being a low tenor, some objection might be taken to his choice. These 
were all accompanied by the orchestra, Mr. Thorndike, however, the prize 
baritone, elected to sing a ballad, “When morning comes with golden light,” 
and was accompanied on the pianoforte by Mr. J. Robinson, from Dublin. Mr 
Thorndike hasa good voice, and sings with expression. 
quently joined in “ Quis est homo,” from Rossini Stabat ; and, further on, the 
ladies and gentlemen gave Sir Michael Costa’s well-known quartet, “ Ecce quel 
fiero istante.” On the whole, the solo vocalists at this “ National Meeting” have 
certainly come out well from the ordeal. With regard to the military bands, it 
will sutlice to say that the Soldaten Lied of Gungl was played in perfection by 
the Royal Artillery band (conductor, Mr. Lawson), and that the juvenile 
military band of the Marylebone Schools, who had won the first prize against 
three competitors, also composed of juveniles, elicited much amusement and as 


The ladies subse- 


much applause by the determined manner in which they got through a long 
fantasia on themes from Verdi's Ernant. One of the young gentlemen, 
who played an ophicleide obbligaio part, must be a Hughes or Phasey 
en herbe, 

But the greatest interest of the day was centred in the performances of the 
choral societies, and especially in those of the Tonic Sol-fa Association and 
the South Wales Choral Union—which last carried away the Challenge Prizv 
in 1872, and, as we have already recorded, have earned a right to be its 
legitimate possessors until a day shall arrive when they may be forced to 
The fire 


and sustained energy with which the Welsh choristers, under the vigorous 


succumb in the contest—at present not seemingly a probable event. 


guidance of * Caradoe,” their chief (the women dispensing with the printed 
Come with torches,” from Mendelssohn’s Walpurgis Night, 
was astonishing. That in this difficult piece their intonation should be here 
and there at fault was inevitable; but their “attack” was as sure as the 
stroke from a hammer delivered by a well-skilled hand, and their precision 
This chorus (in which, by the way, the orchestra 


music), sang “ 


was never once at fault. 
took part) being persistently encored, the familiar * March of the Men of 
Harlech ” 


its place; and here not only were the freshness and pungent quality of the 


(sung in the Welsh language—unaccompanied) was substituted in 


voices shown off to eminent advantage, but the intonation was quite as 
unimpeachable as the precision already referred to. The Tonic Sol- 
: direction of Mr. Proudman, _ selected 
me, O 
Henry 


fa Association, under the 


Mendelssohn's chorus, “ Judge 
God” (43rd Psalm), for their display ; by Mr. 
Leslic’s Choir, we have never heard this grand inspiration more finely or more 


eight-part unaccompanied 


and, except 
accurately rendered. It was almost perfect in its way, and, with a little 
numerical strengthening of the second basses and second sopranos, might have 
been absolutely perfect. It was listened to with delight, encored with unani- 
mity, and repeated with increased effect. Every one was pleased to remark 
how, when the Tonic Sol-fa people got up to sing, the members of the South 
Wales Choir rose to cheer and applaud, and how the same marks of respect 
and brotherly feeling were shown by the members of the Tonic Sol-fa when 
the Welsh were about to begin. Though the Welsh obtained the Challenge 
Prize the Tonic Sol-fa have lost no honour; and this was evidently the con- 
viction of both parties, to whom the contest had been equally creditable. 
Three other choral societies, prize-winners, took part in the programme. These 
were the “ Liverpool Representative ” (male voices), who gave a Fest-gesang 
by Mendelsson, unaccompanied ; the Stepney Tonic Sol-fa Society, who sang 
Wilbye’s madrigal, “ Sweet loney-sucking bees;” and the South London 
Choral Association, for whom was set down a chorus, from Handel's Jephtia. 
To Mr. Wilmore (of the Crystal Palace), who gained the trumpet prize, was 
allotted a solo. “God bless the Prince of Wales” (Brinley Richards), and 
“(Cod save the Queen,” by the united choirs, bands, great organ, and sulo 
singers, formed an imposing climax to the musical proceedings in the Handel 
Orchestra. 

The prizes were then distributed. After a short address tu the audieace 
red by Mr. T. Hughes, Chairman of the Crystal Palace Company, in 
which was inade to the 
Edinburgh, and a hearty compliment paid to our Welsh visitors, the ceremony 


deliv 
reference unavoidable absence of the Duke of 
began, Mrs. ‘I. Hughes handing the money prizes to the various claimants, and 
pointing to those, in books, &e., the contributions of Messrs, Chappell, Boosey, 


Alexandre, and Besson (more especially to the Challenge Prize), which were 
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too heavy to carry immediately away. As each claimant stepped on to the 
orchestra there was loud applause—loudest in particular for the lady solo 
prize-winners, the boys of the Marylebone Schools Band, the Tonic-Sol-fa 
Association, represented by Mr. Proudman, and loudest and most general 
for the South Wales Choral Union, represented by “ Caradoc,’ who could 
manage to take with him the purse of 100 guineas, but not the Challenge 
Prize. Altogether Mr. Willert Beale, the originator, and Mr. G. Grove, the 
active promoter of this new scheme, may be congratulated on the decided 
success of this its first anniversary, 


—— 


THE WELSH CHORISTERS AT MARLBOROUGH 
HOUSE. 
Perhaps what may have satisfied the energetic members of the South Wales 
Choral Union more than any other distinction gained during their short visit 
to London was the gracious reception accorded to them by their Royal High- 
nesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, on Monday afternoon, at Marlborough 
House. The prince had expressed a desire to hear the Welsh singers, and that 
desire was communicated to Mr. Brinley Richards. The appointed hour was 
4 o'clock, and at half-past 3, the committee of the Welsh invasion of London 
(for so, in a musical sense, it may be called) assembled half an hour earlier at 
Willis’s Rooms, When arrangements had been decided on, they marched from 
Willis’s Rooms to Marlborough House, the committee leading the way, followed 
by the choristers (some 500 in number), and preceded by the familiar 
Eisteddfod banner, with its device of a red-winged dragon, emblem of the erst 
Princes of Snowdon, its motto “ Yn nawdd Duw ad dangnef” (* Under the 
protection of God and peace,”) and sequel “ The Red Dragon is always to 
the front,” surmounted by the Druidical symbol of the “ Gorsedd.” On 
arriving at Marlborough House the procession was received by Canon Jenkins 
(of Landaff, in Professorial robes) marshalled into order by Mr. Brinley 
Richards, the most formidable champion of Welsh minstrelsy, and himself now 
the acknowledged chief of Welsh musicians, The singers took up their places 
on the lawn opposite the grand portal, and were formed in a semicircle. 
Chairs were placed for the Royal party, who, after some half hour's delay, 
urrived—the Prince of Wales, the Princess of Wales, the Cesarevna, the 
Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, &¢., conspicuous in the front rank, a dis- 
tinguished company being in the rear. Then, after a sign from Mr. Brinley 
Richards to * Caradoc” (Mr. Griffiths), conductor of the South Welsh Choral 
Union, the concert began with “ God save the Queen.” To this succeeded the 
beautiful old Welsh melody, “ Llwyn Onn ” (the ‘¢ Ash Grove,” as we know it 
in English), which, perhaps, no other choir could sing so well. Up to this 
moment all the singers were uncovered, but the Prince of Wales, through 
Mr. Richards, graciously expressed a wish that they should put on their 
hats, which, the sun being a little fierce, was a by no means unacceptable 
request. The “Ash Grove” was followed by a new and very lively part 
song, “Let the hills resound,’ the composition of Mr. Brinley Richards, 
excellent itself, and rendered with so much spirit that the Prince of Wales, 
on behalf of the whole Royal party, demanding a repetition, it was given a 
second time. In this piece especially the extraordinary instinct of rhythm 
which characterizes the Welsh choristers was exemplified. Nothing seems to 
disconcert them, nothing to put them out; they go on singing and singing, 
as if song were their natural speech ; and then the ringing tone and freshness 
of their voices—men, women, and boys—adds indefinably to the charm. 
That the concluding two pieces should be the “ March of the Men of Harlech ” 
and “God bless the Prince of Wales” (Brinley Richards), which has some- 
how come to be looked upon asa second National Anthem, was almost a 
matter of course. At the end of the concert, which lasted barely half an 
hour, a Welsh “ Hurrah ” was given for the Prince of Wales ; then three cheers 
were devoted to the Princess of Wales, and lastly three more to the Royal 
family. In the course of the coneert the three youngest children of the Prince 
took seats in front, and appeared to enter heartily into the spirit of the per- 
formance. At the end his Royal Highness came forward, and after examining 
the memorial gold cup presented to the South Wales Choral Union at the 
Crystal Palace the other day by a number of their compatriots, resident in 
London, shook hands with Canon Jenkins and other distinguished members of 
the committee, expressing at the same time, on behalf of the Princess of Wales 
and himself, the gratifieation received from the singing of the choir, 
coupled with a hope that their visit to London had been as agreeable as their 
success had been merited, and wishing them a prosperous journey back again to 








their native country. After more cheering, courteously acknowledged by the 
Royal party, the musicians partook of some refreshment, and the cortége, 
banner in front, retired in the same orderly manner as they had come. That 
the Welsh singers and their honourable committee departed highly pleased 
with their reception was evident on every face. 

——— 


HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. 


The first opera played last week was Faust, with Mdlle. Marie 
Roze, vice Madame Christine Nilsson, as Margaret, and the rest 
of the characters as before. About the Margaret of Mdlle. Roze 
we spoke last year. In all that this popular favourite of the 
Opéra Comique essays she shows extreme intelligence, and her 
impersonation of M. Gounod’s cherished heroine is no exception 
to the rule. ‘That occasionally her powers are hardly equal to 
the dramatic requirements of the part is unquestionable. 
Nevertheless, her prepossessing appearance and her invariable 
earnestness confer a certain charm on her performance. She is 
decidedly best in the garden scene, especially in the romance, 
‘* C’era un re,” and its meditative interpolations, when Margaret 
is thinking or dreaming of Faust; the recitative when she con- 
templates the jewels (the last movement of which was applauded 
and asked for again) ; and the whole of the duet with Faust, in 
which Mdlle. Roze, quiet as is her general deportment, both acts 
and sings with real feeling. 

Mignon was played on Tuesday week, for the last time this 
year, with Madame Christine Nilsson as the heroine, and the 
other characters as before. Among the audience were the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, the Cesarewitch, and the Cesarevna. 
On Thursday week we had a repetition of La Favorita, and on 
Saturday, Le Nozze di Figaro was given for the first time (and 
apparently the last) this season. ‘The only novelty in the distri- 
bution of characters in this, of recent years so familiar work at 
both our opera houses, was the Susanna of Mdlle. Torriani, one 
of the most acceptable and promising of Mr. Mapleson’s new 
acquisitions. Mdlle. Torriani’s acting was sprightly, natural, 
and full of intelligence. She has something yet to learn before 
making herself thoroughly conversant with the music. Never- 
theless, she sang many things remarkably well, and none better 
than “Deh vieni non tardar,” the expressive and melodious 
soliloquy of Susanna, in the garden, where the imbroglio to be 
explained eventually sets all matters right. Fair hopes may be 
entertained about the future career of Mdlle. Torriani. ‘The 
other parts were filled by Mdlle, Tietjens, the most stately of 
Countesses; Madame ‘Trebelli (Cherubino), whose exquisite 
singing of ** Voi che sapéte” deserved the encore it received; 
Signor Agnesi, whose Figaro is too well known to need descrip- 
tion; Signor Rota, after his manner, an excellent Count Alma- 
viva ; Signor Borella, now one of the best of Bartolos; Signor 
Rinaldini (Basilio), &c. ‘The orchestra, under Sir Michael Costa, 
was perfect throughout, and the appreciation of its merits by the 
audience was shown by an early encore of the overture. The 
performances, not to enter further into superfluous detail, were 
altogether satisfactory. 

‘The operas during the week have been Semiramide (Monday) ; 
Faust—for the benefit, and last appearance this season, of Mdme. 
Christine Nilsson (Tuesday) ; the Huguenots (Thursday) ; and 
Martha (Friday). To-night, the last of the season, a per- 
formance is announced for the benefit of Mdlle. ‘Tietjens. 
Balfe’s Talismano, the only promised novelty, is postponed until 
next year. 

ee —e—eEeEeEeeEeEee oases eeeesee_5_ess eee 
WHY Cootmanpogo DID NOT DEVOTE HIMSELF 
TO MUSIC. 
(From ** Another World,” ) 

Had I not been the son of a king I should probably have been 
educated as a harpist; for even as a child I showed great dispo- 
sition for the harp, and composed both words and music for my 
favourite instrument ; but my father’s chief councillor, a man of 
great sagacity, saw in me the germ of intellectual powers far. 
beyond those required for the most perfect execution on the harp, 
and, counselled by this sage, I was led to other studies by judicious 
treatment, to the sceptical surprise of my early tutors. 
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WAGNER AND OFFENBACH.* 


We have read with the most lively interest a book which our 
colleague, M. Gustave Chouquet, has just had published by the 
firm of Firmin Didot, Brothers; it is the production of a choice 
mind combined with a noble character. 

The Histoire de la musique dramatique en France, crowned by 
the Institute, is a genuine monument, at once historical and 
literary, which will find a place allotted to it in the library of 
every scholar, as well as on the shelves of all who desire to 
be instructed. We devote a special notice to this useful and fine 
publication which takes musical art from its origin and conducts 
it progressively to our own epoch with a remarkable charm of 
style. We cite the opinion of M. Chouquet on two musicians, 
Wagner and Offenbach, each of whom, in his particular line, 
has helped to divert from the right road the most pleasing and 
most attractive of all the arts, L. E. 

“ M. Richard Wagner (Leipsic, 22nd May, 1813) possesses remarkable 
intelligence swayed by immeasurable pride. Instead of devoting him- 
self exclusively to literature or science, he preferred coming forward 
as a musical innovator, and disguising the infertility of his imagination 
by renewing an old system, not assuredly the system of the Greeks, 
but that of the Florentine masters, who created modern opera. He did 
not depart all at once from traditional forms; nay, he sought success 
even by endeavouring, in Rienzi (Theitre Lyrique, Gth April, 1869), 
and in The Flying Dutchman, to be melodious, But he was compelled 
to acknowledge that Nature had refused him the gift of happy melody, 
abundance of theatrical ideas, and that tenderness of heart which 
inspires touching thoughts, 

“He now resolved to employ the whole force of his intellectual 
faculties in deceiving the public and founding what he modestly called 
the Music of the Future. A poet, composer, and critic simultaneously, 
he conceived the notion of lyrical dramas founded on subjects taken 
from the old legends of Germania; he published books to explain his 
dramatic theory, the rational part of which is merely the reproduction 
of the principles enounced by B. Marcello and by Gluck, enveloped in 
a veil of German fog ; ina word, he composed successively Zannhduser 
(Dresden, 20th October, 1845), Lohengrin, the Rheingold and Tristan 
und Isolde, tlanked by apologetic writings entitled; Art and Revolution, 
Art- Works of the Future, Opera and Drama, and Communications to his 
Friends. It is easier learnedly to combine chords, and invent ingenious 


effects of instrumentation, than to endow the lyric stage with moving | 


situations, well constructed pieces, and original motives. Deficient in 
dramatic action and interest, and badly adapted for the voice, tie poet- 
musician’s early operas did not at first gain the suffrages of those whose 
national self-love he had taken care to flatter. The astute and per- 
fidious artist did not allow himself to be discouraged by want of success ; 
with the obstinacy characterising the men of his race, he persevered in 
the new course he had traced out, having good reasons for renouncing 
more and more pure melody, fur disdaining ordinary forms, and for 
replacing them by floating and indefinite melopeiz, by flights of chords 
bristling with dissonances, and by a series of confused phrases, clashing 
with each other, without punctuation and without logic, 

“He was not ignorant that, in Germany, people willingly accept 
obscurity as depth ; that they are fond of discovering sense in what is 
unintelligible ; that, in all countries of the world: 

‘ Les sots depuis Adam sont en majorité.’t 

“He was right in thus reckoning on the admiration of those who 
excel in grouping sounds, without ever succeeding in inventing a theine 
with aught like novelty about it. 

“The consequence was that these irreconcilable foes of novelty 
hastened to proclaim him the first of the composers of our time. 
Despite their selfish praises, despite the dithyrambics of a certain 
number of journalists, fond of combating the dominant opinion of the 
day, and seeking in paradoxes and eccentric pleading an occasion to 
sharpen their wit ; yes, despite these concerts of laudation, more or less 
sincere, the author of Zunnhauser is still nothing more for us than a vain 
individual deluding himself, as he deludes others, with a vain hope. 

“The French public, who, alas! no longer feel the deep interest 
they once felt in questions of art, never asked themselves how it was 
that R. Wagner and his adepts were led to deceive themselves, and 
wish to deceive themselves. ‘Chey did not enquire into the vices of 
a system which, under the pretext of causing music to progress, tends, 
on the contrary, to lead it back to the shapeless attempts of the end 
of the sixteenth century. They did not trouble themselves to re- 
mount to the source of an evil which does not interest them. It 
matters little to them that certain works in Beethoven’s third manner 
are the starting point of the Wagnerian aberrations; do they even 


* Trom L’Art Musical. 
t “Since Adam, fools outnumber all the rest,” 








know that the most epic and the greatest of symphonists was con- 
demned to the torture of total deafness, and that, during the last years 
of his life, having lost the feeling of duration, he abandoned himself 
without control and without restraint to the sublime flights of his 
thoughts? The crowd that frequent theatres do not indulge in 
wsthetic studies; they listen impartially to the works submitted to 
their judgment, and accord their favours to whatever does not require 
long reflection, but amuses or flatters them, and, above all, which charms, 
touches, captivates, and consoles, which elevates and ennobles them, 

“To misty music they preferred the songs of the streets; to the 
learned composer, enamoured with vrillante sonority, as Berlioz said, 
after hearing the strident prelude of Lohengrin, to the harmonist 
delighting in excessive and wire-drawn niceties, they preferred the 
caricaturist, Jacques Offenbach (Cologne, 1819), a lyric Uhlan, pillaging 
here and pillaging there, and laughing at musical orthography and 
syntax ; a clever man, however, and sometimes an amusing caricaturist, 
but a dangerous joker, who glories in metamorphosing the Parisian 
theatres into petites maisons. 

“ With a political regimen, under which there was no difficulty in 
leading astray the opinion of those who dispensed favours, operetta was 
enabled to declare with impunity war on opera; extravagance then 
replaced healthy pleasantry; vulgar burdens superseded inspired 
melody, the worst language passed muster as originality—and, 
for too many years, honours of all kinds seemed reserved for the very 
persons who dishonoured music. 

«“ Had it not been for the influence, increasing day by day, of wealth, 
and the progress of a moral malady, which, even yesterday, threatened 
to gangrene the entire social body, we believe that the trivialities of the 
coarse traders in operettas would never have been tolerated s0 long. 
After the disasters of 1870, however, after the sorrow, the shame, and 
the chastisements of 1871, France was hurrying along a path which 
will lead to ruin if she does not at length regain her self-command, if 
she does not eagerly return to good sense and good taste, if she does 
not drive promptly and for ever, from our lyric stage, those shameless 
beings who seem to take a malicious pleasure in corrupting the national 
mind, without perceiving that they are helping to launch our unfortu- 
nate country down the slope which ends in an abyss. However sad the 
hour when we pen these lines, we do not despair of the future, because 
we recollect with gratitude that the present leaders of the French 
school placed themselves at the head of their art under the most un- 
favourable cireumstances. They have remained faithful to healthy 
and strong traditions; they have reacted against the excesses of in- 
tolerable violence; they have resisted the spirit of system; and they 
have opposed a dam to the encroachments of bad taste, instead of 
allowing themselves to be cast down and discouraged by the spectacle 
of contemporary society. They have preserved the uoble and firm 
conviction that the authority of character doubles the authority of 
talent, and this is why neither the disorders of the intellectual world, 
nor the encroachments of power, have weakened their pcetie faith, 
their love of the Ideal, or their devotion to the cause they so brilliantly 
serve, “ Gustave Cuovae'.” 





MORE ABOUT CHARACTER DIVERS, 
(From “Another World.”) 

Where a young man evinced qualities which, when tested, 
showed that he would make but a second-rate artist, the 
Character Divers demonstrated that these youths possessed 
natural tendencies better fitting them for some other pursuit. 

I have in my thoughts at this moment a favourite subject 
of the artistie pavement ;—a man—Zolea by name—who, as 
a boy, was inattentive to his studies, while his talent for 
sketching from Nature* was so remarkable that, even during 
school hours, with his eye seemingly on his book, he would 
occupy himself in sketching those around him. Every one, 
except the Character Divers, thought that Nature intended 
this boy for a great artist. These demonstrated that, as an 
artist, he would never attain a high position; and after 
observing how he occupied himself in play-hours, and subjecting 
him to numerous tests, so completely cured him of his 
want of application and other defects, that he became the 
wisest and greatest among our kings. He aided me much in 
the devising and carrying out many things for the well-being 
of our planet.—Dermes. 

* All students, even beginners, sketch from Nature, no other 
sketching being allowed. 
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SPANISH OPERA.* 
By Jose INzENGA. 


Very many are the projects of general interest and real value 
which, under present circumstances, and in consequence of 
impulses obeying the current feeling of the day, earnestly excite 
the attention of all those among our Jeading artists who combat 
beneath the civilizing banner of music. All the various branches 
of an art as important as extended, which have already—some- 
times singly and sometimes united—contributed in their manifold 
manifestations so surprisingly to the moralisation of our manners, 
the elevation of our ideas, and the development of our material as 
well as our artistic interests—all these branches are not merely 
the constant object kept in view by the directory of our National 
School of Music, which nearly always takes the initiative, but, 
also, of the meetings periodically held at our artistico-literary 
centre. ‘The creation of an Academy of Music, the definite 
establishment of our national opera, the amelioration of the sacred 
music in our churches, the improvement of our military bands, 
the organization of vocal unions, the foundation of musical 
libraries, the laws regarding literary and musical property, the 
organic regulations respecting the satisfactory management of 
our theatres, and a thousand other things, daily felt to be urgent 
necessities in our native land, afford evidence of the natural pro- 
gress we are making, despite the fact of our being surrounded by 
many political difficulties. In the said meetings the slightest 
details are thoroughly discussed and analysed—and that, too, not 
merely with the most conscientious earnestness, and the most 
exquisite form, but with that gentle tact which Sefiores Cardenas 
and Hernando have introduced into the proceedings, These 
gentlemen are worthy presidents of the Sections for Poetry and 
Music, and are conducting those inseparable and intimately con- 
nected sister arts towards the noble and desirable goal they have 
in view. 

But of all the projects mooted, however desirable and truly 
successful they might prove to art, not one has achieved the honour 
of so wonderfully excited a discussion, and so instructive a battle 
of words, as the idea of providing a nursery for Spanish Opera. 
The most celebrated composers took part in the debate, and, 
filled with enthusiasm, as patriotic as artistic, acknowledged 
almost unanimously the possibility of creating a kind of music 
which, without in any way evading the requirements of modern 
drama, should yet maintain a special character, materially dis- 
tinguishing Spanish Opera from the opera of Italy, France, and 
Germany. 

This is indeed an enterprise as difficult as it is great, and which 
can never be approached with certainty unless it be preceded by 
a course of preparatory and well-defined studies, the object of 
which must be not only to smooth the way which leads up to the 
undertaking, but to form the solid foundation which shall sup- 
port it. These studies would consist in the rational and careful 
trial of all those branches of knowledge, which by their nature 
are directly related to the object in view. Such are, for instance : 
the history of ow own country, the idiom of our own country ; its old 
theatre ; tts traditions and manners; its folk’ s-songsand folk’s-dances ; 
its national hymns and national marches—besides many other 
varied elements, inseparable from our mode of life and our most 
peculiar nationality. Great are the advantages which a composer, 
possessing, in addition to truly good technical knowledge, some- 
thing of the divine light called genius, can derive from the careful 
and intelligent analysis of all these things, We do not doubt 
that, in virtue of his genius, he would of necessity impart to his 
works a genuine Spanish character, the beau ideal as well as the 
laudable end, which all our artists now-a-days strive to reach. 

In the history of our native land, and in our old theatre, such 
a composer will find all the information requisite to paint with 
the greatest possible dignity and truth the peculiar character of 
any epoch as well as the special dispositions of the personages 
whose passions and affections he wishes to steep in music. The 
traditionsand manners should, on the one hand, serve himas impor- 
tant monuments of certain definite localities, while, on the other, 
they will open up to his glance a most extensive horizon for zealous 
researches, which cannot fail to be of great use whenever he 
prepares faithfully to pourtray the customs of rustic life, the 





* From La Espana Musical. 








family circle round the domestic hearth, the elevated or simple 
heads of belief entertained by the people, their old traditional 
prejudices, and a thousand other poetical details calculated to 
impart great animation and power of colour to the pictures his 
fancy would fain create. ‘Lhe analytical study of the peculiar 
structure of the Spanish language, with its endless beauties, will, in 
the first place, cause him to pay proper attention to prosody, and at 
the same timeavoid everything prejudicial to the due realisation of 
the musical phrase. This willenable him to identify himself withthe 
train of feeling pursued by the librettist, whom, after all, he has to 
follow in the variety of affections and tones employed in the 
dramatic fiction, so that the two, the composer and the librettist, 
may—so to speak—unanimously move the intelligent audience 
who have to pronounce judgment on both. 

And then, finally, the knowledge of all thefolk’s-songs and folk’s- 
verses, both of our provinces in the Peninsula and of those beyond 
sea! This, and an acquaintance with the marches, the patriotic 
songs, and the national hymns which are so closely entwined 
with our famous deeds in times gone by, and constitute the pure 
and faithful reflex of Spanish feeling,—all these will form a 
rich arsenal of varied and interesting elements to which a 
composer will be compelled to have recourse, should he be 
desirous of giving his work the impress not merely of a certain 
epoch, but also of a definite locality. 

As old and experienced musicians are aware, an earnest com- 
poser, whoever he be, can pursue no more pleasing and profitable 
course of study than this, because such revelations, partly simple 
and partly energetic, of the soul, conceal within themselves 
numerous elements of variety. Strange tonalities, a rich store of 
rhythms, and widely erratic modulations, full of a magical poetic 
perfume, are all combined in those beautiful melodies, which, like 
fragrant but bashful flowers, lie scattered about our native coun- 
try, no less in the most arid hilly or mountainous regions than on 
the most smiling of our level plains. It is for this reason 
especially that, in our opinion, our folk’s-songs and folk’s-dances 
should form the principal foundation on which to raise the 
structure of Spanish Opera. But the reader must not conclude 
from this that the composer is to transfer them entire into his 
scores, as they are heard on the lips of the people. By no 
means! This would be to copy Nature painfully and exactly, 
which never has been the mission of art, and never will be. 
Rather let him thoroughly master their melodic, rhythmical, and 
harmonic structure, and become thoroughly imbued with their 
essential characteristics. ‘Thus prepared let him express passion 
aud tender feeling, as his heart and talent may suggest, employing 
for the purpose all the resources known in art. et 

But, at the same time, he will impart to his ideas an original 
and typical form, the necessary result of the studies we have 
enumerated. ‘This originality of form will distinguish our music 
from any hitherto known. In this manner there will be created 
a new branch of theatrical art, which, some day, we shall be able 
with patriotic pride to designate by the name of Spanish Opera.* 


Mitan.—Scarcely has Signor Brunello been once more accepted by 
the Municipality as their tenant for three years at the Scala—and long, 
probably, before he has settled in his own mind what he is going to do 
~-ere the public has been overwhelmed with the usual conflicting 
reports of which operas are to be produced and which not. Among 
the former are mentioned Don Carlo, Aida, and Macbeth, by Verdi ; 
I Lituani, by Ponchielli; Le Prophéte, by Meyerbeer; and Roméo et 
Juliette, by Gounod. En fait de ballet, Signor Borri’s Figlinol Prodigo 
occupies a prominent position.—Signora Galletti bade adieu to the 
Teatro Dal Verme in two last performances. She is so popular that 
she could not accommodate all her admirers at one such solemnity, 
and, therefore, favoured them with two. Her programme comprised 
two acts of Olema; the fourth act of La Favorita; the ballet of Brahma; 
the prologue of /igoleito ; and the overture to Signor Ponchielli’s 
Promessi Sposi.—At the same theatre, Signor Aldighieri has made a 
big hit as Figaro in Z/ Barbiere. 





* As it is a long time, unfortunately, since we received a copy of our 
esteemed contemporary, the Hspaiia Musical, this translation is made from a 
German version of the original, published in the Neue Berliner Mustkzeitung, 
the writer in which appends the annexed note: ‘* Though the above article as 
a whole is not treated from a high artistic point of view—as, to adduce an 
argument in support of our assertion, music less than aught else should be 
restricted by the wretched shackles of narrow-minded patriotism—it is still 
well worthy attention.” 
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CHRISTINE NILSSON’S BENEFIT. 
(From the “Daily Telegraph.” July 16th.) 

Madame Christine Nilsson bade farewell to her English friends last night as 
the Marguerite of Faust, and her English friends packed “ Old Drury” from 
floor to roof in their eagerness to show the constancy and depth of their admira- 
tion. Only on rare occasions has such a crowd filled the theatre—a crowd as 
diverse in composition as it was great innumbers. Boxes and stalls presented 
a brilliant array of those who are in a special sense the supporters of opera ; 
but the “people” were there also—almost literally “in their thousands” 
—occupying every “coign of vantage,” and defying heat and discomfort 
with a resolution which did the highest honour to its cause. Mdme. Nilsson 
may have had no chance this season of achieving fresh triumphs in connection 
with new characters, and, undoubtedly, the fact is to be regretted ; but last 
night’s experience showed that she has lost none of her hold upon that faithful 
English public which, if it declines sacrificing sobriety and dignity to admira- 
tion, never deserts those whom it has once taken into favour. We do not 
escort prime donne to their homes by torchlight, with royal princes acting as 
an immediate guard of honour, nor do we disturb the sleep of the Queen's 
lieges by midnight serenades; but our demonstrations, though less imposing, 
are not less sincere, and the artist who knows our ways, as Mdme. Nilsson 
knows them, runs no risk of undervaluing the honours she receives. The 
Swedish lady's “ benefit,” therefore, was a great and striking success, the 
attitude of the public towards her being one of intense sympathy and admira- 
tion. A better opera than Faust could hardly have served for an event so 
interesting. To begin with, it has an attraction of its own. The most 
popular lyric drama of modern times, Gounod’s work is one of the very few 
which, to a certain extent, are independent of performers. Faust never lacks 
an audience, for there is always charm enough in the story and in the music 
to “draw.” But—and this is even more to the purpose—Marguerite ranks 
among Mdme. Nilsson’s best characters, if, indeed, it be not the one in which 
the public best love to see her. Every part she plays has its special attrac- 
tion. We admire the gracefulness of Violetta, the force of Lucia, the half 
ethereal beauty of Ophelia, and the pathos of Mignon ; but to think of her is to 
think of Marguerite more readily than of anything else. The German 
maiden’s story of love and death appeals to all sympathies; and, as Mdme. 
Nilsson’s genius enables her to embody the ideal of the character, it is no 
wonder that the performer and the part are thus instinctively associated. We 
have nothing new to say of the Marguerite which was again presented on the 
Drury Lane stage last night ; its merits are household words, and its praises have 
long been a favourite theme. Enough that Mdme. Nilsson responded to the fer- 
vour of her reception by a performance rare, even for her, in the completeness of 
its art. The garden, the death scene of Valentine, the church, the prison, each 
exhibited a phase of the gifted lady’s conception of the character, and each 
phase seemed most perfect till the next was shown. How the audience 
testified their approval may easily be imagined, though scarcely, perhaps, 
could fancy exaggerate the demonstration which followed the third act. A 
steady and continuous roar of applause, amid which the clapping of hands 
was but faintly distinguished, called the bénéficiaire forward again and again, 
while bouquets rained upon the stage in such profusion that even Mephis- 
topheles, smiling benignantly the while, had to carry them off in armsful. As 
then, so after the fourth act, and after the curtain fell for the last time—in 
brief, the audience did all that audience could do to prove the strength of 
their admiration, and the heartiness of their “ farewell.” Uppermost in every 
mind, we will venture to say, was the wish that Madame Nilsson might soon 
return to enjoy better opportunities of proving the comprehensiveness of her 
talent than those afforded by the now expiring season. The prima donna 
was supported by Mdlle Bauermeister, Mdlle. Macvitz, Signor Campanini, 
Signor Del Puente, and Signor Rota, each of whom contributed to the merit 
of a representation above the average in point of excellence. 

Brestav.—The fact of Mdme. Mallinger’s inability to fulfil her 
engagement here having given rise to many misrepresentations, Herr 
Schwemer has addressed the following short note to the press: ‘“ Several 
papers have published notices with reference to the engagement of 
Mdme. Mallinger, at the theatre here, which are totally untrue, and 
insulting to her honour. From the profoundest conviction I am bound 
to state that Mdme. Mallinger was ill when she arrived, and, for that 
reason, unable to appear during the time at her command.” 

Barcrtona.—A Sociedad Wagner has been formed here for the 
exclusive performance of works by the Composer of the Future. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


The five performances which were given last week consisted of 
Il Trovatore, Le Nozze di Figaro (twice), Faust e Margherita, and 
Les Diamans de la Couronne. We may state at once, and with- 
out reserve, that the Diamans de la Couronne, which again 
brought together a crowded audience, is likely to be a permanent 
feature in the repertory. Its story, so familiar to English 
amateurs, and its music, more familiar still, afford to this most 
charming of comic operas the inestimable advantage of being 
understood without the aid of preliminary explanation. The 
curtailments already made by Signor Vianesi, who so ably directs 
the performance, are all to the good—so much so that he will 
doubtless be encouraged to make still others. An opera contain- 
ing anew part, in which Mdme. Adelina Patti is allowed the 
opportunity to shine at her very best, deserves the utmost care. 
Such an opera is Les Diamans, and such a part is that of Caterina, 
Mdme. Sinico now replaces Mdme. Monbelli in the character of 
Diana; and it must be allowed that the change is by no means 
for the worse. The cast might be otherwise strengthened, but 
opportunities will no doubt arise for the further discussion of 
this question. 

Le Nozze di Figaro, produced later in the season than amateurs 
of Mozart’s music, who flock to Covent Garden when any of 
Mozart’s operas are given, could have wished, was interesting not 
only on its own account, but because two or three of the chief 
characters were assigned to new representatives, as, for instance, 
the Countess to Mdlle. Albani, the Count to M. Maurel, and 
Cherubino to Mdlle. Smeroschi. With M. Faure in the theatre, 
the part of Figaro, as on other occasions, imperatively devolved 
upon him, and yet many were disappointed because M. Faure was 
not put down for Count Almaviva, equally suited to his means. 
Happily, as M. Faure could not play both characters, there was 
M. Maurel at Mr. Gye’s disposal, and his impersonation of the 
Count was in almost all respects as good, both dramatically and 
vocally, as could possibly be desired. Among other things, he 
sang the duet, ‘* Crudel perché,” with Madame Sinico, one of the 
best of Susannas, admirably, and was no less happy in the fine 
soliloquy, ‘‘ Hai gia vinto Ja causa,” which to sing well is to be a 
singer. Mdlle. Smeroschi is a Cherubino full of life and vivacity. 
Her fault—that of being occasionally somewhat over-demon- 
strative—is on the right side, because it shows earnestness, and 
may with careful study be easily toned down. She gives both her 
airs—‘ Non si pid cosa son” and “ Voi che sap¢te”—with abundant 
feeling, and no wonder that the latter obtains an encore. We 
should prefer the melody to flow on with less impediment, even at 
the loss of some too long drawn out expression. On the whole, 
however, the Cherubino of Mdlle. Smeroschi has so much to 
recommend it that to seek for more faults would be hypercritical. 
The Countess of Mdlle. Albani is charming. She imparts a little 
more life to the character than, perhaps, convention sanctions, 
but she gives an agreeable and natural eee all the same. 
Both her airs are sung with the utmost feeling—the first, ‘ Porgi, 
amor,” it may be said, a little too slowly, but the last, ‘‘ Dove sono,” 
as the composer himself might have wished to hear it. We hope 
for frequent occasions of listening to Mdlle. Albani’s young and 
touching voice in the eloquent music of Mozart. ‘The opera is 
generally well performed under Signor Bevignani’s direction, and 
the overture, as well as other pieces, receives the accustomed 
tribute of an ‘‘ encore.” 

During the present week (last but one of the season) the fol- 
lowing operas have been performed—Don Giovanni (Monday) ; 
Les Diamans (Tuesday) ; Der Freischittz—first time, with Mdlle. 
D’Angerias Agata, and M. Faure as Caspar (Wednesday); Rigoletto 
(Thursday); L’Etoile du Nord—first time, with Madame Patti 
and M. Faure (Friday). Der Freischiitz is again announced for 
to-night. 


SvockHotm.—The management of the Theatre Royal has offered 
a prize of 5000 thalers for the best opera, to be in at least three acts, 
sent in by the end of 1875. ‘The subject of the libretto is to be taken 
from the history of the North. 

Mounicu.—According to report, Herr Holstein’s opera: Der Erbe von 


Morley, is to be produced next winter at the Royal Operahouse, It will 
be produced also, at the same time, in Weimar, Coburg, and 
Brunswick. 
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MUSIC IN PARIS. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


M. Gounod’s new opera, Jeanne d’Arc, is already in active 
preparation at the Gaité, for which theatre it has been secured by 
the manager, M. Offenbach. Most of the score has already been 
delivered. The few privileged persons who have had a look into 
it declare it worthy of the composer of Faust and Roméo et Juliette. 
The ‘¢ Funeral March,” the ‘‘ Prayer” in the third act, the ‘‘ Chorus 
of Knights,” the ‘“‘ Chorus of Peasants fleeing from the Invader,” 
and the “ Chorus of Soldiers and Life-Guards,” are said to be 
particularly good. ‘The scenery has been entrusted to the well- 
known Parisian scene-painters, MM. Cambon, Cheret, and 
Fromont. ‘The last-named artist will paint the scenery of the 
first three acts: the Hut of Jeanne d’Arc, the Palace of Chinon, 
and the Ramparts of Orleans. M. Cambon is charged to prepare 
the scenery of the fourth act. It is worthy of remark, as a 
strange coincidence, that, while this gentleman has to paint the 
portal of the Cathedral of Rheims for M. Gounod’s Jeanne d’Are, 
he has to paint the interior of the sacred edifice for the Jeanne 
d'Are of M. Mermet, which is to be produced at the Grand Opera 
simultaneously with M. Gounod’s at the Gaité. To M. Cheret, 
lastly, are assigned the two scenes of the fifth act, the Prison and 
the Old Market-Place, Rouen. The Coronation Procession in 
the fourth act, and the scene of the Stake in the last, will, 
according to M. Offenbach’s suggestions, be equal to anything 
ever witnessed on the stage. With respect to the costumes, also, 
the new manager has set to work very zealously. They are taken 
from contemporaneous authorities in the National Library. ‘The 
same is true of the costumes at the other house, and a regular 
pitched battle is going on between the two Jeannes; between 
(rounod and Mermet, Offenbach and Halanzier, the Gaité and the 
Grand Opera. 





=> 
MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
(From a Correspondent.) 
July 16, 1873. 

What have I to record this week? Well, the season has really 
begun ; and you must not be astonished when I record the pro- 
duction of one grand opera, Lucie; three opera comiques, Les 
Dragons de Villars, Le Songe d'une nuit d'été, and Le Voyage en 
Chine; and four one-act ‘* vaudevilles.” Besides the above, I 
must not forget one extra night, exclusively devoted to M. 
Lesueur and his ¢roupe, or the numerous concerts, in and out of 
doors, at the Etablissement ; and, lastly, some clever conjuring 
tricks by M. Nicolay at the same place. Such is my synopsis. 
Now for my analysis ! 

Lucie de Lammermoor went off pretty well, but was trying 
io our young prima donna, Mdlle. Telmar. Les Dragons de 
Villars was certainly a success; Malle. Noaille appearing for 
the first time this season. She has a soprano voice of good 
compass; but though she is of prepossessing appearance, 
the use of her muscles, facial and larangeal, would add more 
expression to her acting and singing. The instrumentation 
in this opera is especially good; that of the second act is 
beautiful. It is to be regretted that the composer (Maillart) 
died so young (ged thirty-six) in Paris during the siege, and 
that he composed only two other operas—viz., Castille de Belzar 
and Lara. Both Le Songe d'une nuit d’été and Le Voyage en Chine 
went well. Of the extra night I will not say much. The house 
was crammed—the audience pleased. The Schneider was not the 
Schneider, and M. Lesueur reminded one much of a copy of 
Brasseur. He played the réle of Poirier, in the comedy of Le 
Gendre de M. Poirier ; and that of Amédée was also taken by 
him in Le chapeau d’un horloger. Of the vaudevilles I need say 
nothing. 

At the Etablissement the concerts are now given daily from 
four to five p.m. A pretty fantasia on L’Ombre, by M. 
Champenois, was played on Sunday. ‘The conjuring tricks 


= of course, very “ léger de main,” and amused much, 

_ Prospectively: Trovatore, avec le concours de M. Novelli, 
Jort tenor, 
lnpression, 

Madlle. Telmar, prima donna, leaves us at the end of this week. 
‘ Y 


N.B.—This is the “star” referred to in your last 





MUSIC IN LIVERPOOL. 
(From the “ Liverpool Courier.”) 


Liverpool has at last made a commencement towards removing the 
reproach that she is so much given to money-making and commerce 
that she can find no time to cultivate the fine arts. All lovers of music 
in the town, and indeed all who care for the artistic dignity of the 
place, have been rejoiced at the double victory achieved last week at 
the Crystal Palace, first by the excellent choir of St. Nicholas’s parish 
church, and then by the Representative Choir. But the question 
arises, shall no further effort be made to foster and increase the latent 
musical ability which the town undoubtedly possesses? Birmingham, 
Worcester, and other towns have their great musical festivals; small 
places like Bury, and some of the other manufacturing towns of 
East Lancashire and Yorkshire, have their band and choral 
competitions; while in Liverpool there is nothing of the sort. 
In former years there were musical festivals held in the town, but 
they fell into disuetude, the taste for music decayed, and from then 
till now the degeneracy has been notorious and humiliating. Now 
there is a chance for retrieving the lost honours, The Representative 
Choir numbers eighty voices, and why should it not form the nucleus 
of a great society—ot, say, five hundred choralists—besides instrumen- 
talists? There are in the town large numbers of vocalists of no mean 
merit; the Philharmonic, Musical, and other societies muster each 
over a hundred really practical members ; while in the choirs of the 
churches and chapels there are singers who, in natural gifts, would 
compare favourably with those of any town in the kingdom. What isto 
hinder all these combining together, and re-establishing the periodical 
festivals in Liverpool? If the committee of the Representative Choir 
would take the matter in hand, and consult with some gentlemen, 
who, like Mr, Willert Beale, has had great experience in forming large 
societies, they might organize a series of competitive gatherings for the 
Northern Counties second to none in the country, and hold them every 
year either in Liverpool, or alternately in Liverpool and some other 
town of importance, on the principle of the Eisteddfodau. It may be 
objected that the expenses of such an undertaking would be too great, 
but we are inclined to think that if the project were once set on foot 
subseriptions would pour in, and in addition there would be the proceeds 
from open rehearsals, concerts, &c., which would form the principal 
source of revenue, and in time render the movement self-supporting. 
The advantages of such a scheme are great. In the first place, there 
would be a stimulus to cultivate musical ability, and the standard 
of taste would also be elevated, as nothing but first-class music 
would be performed. ‘Then as the love for music increases it 
will permeate all classes from the highest to the lowest, and tend tothe 
refinement of manners and morals. If the working men could be got 
to take an intelligent interest in music, they would doubtless be 
weaned from the degrading attractions of the public-houses, to the 
lessening of crime and ignorance. That it would have this effect we 
have only to look at Wales to discover. There, a love of music has 
always been fostered, with what result last week’s performance at the 
Crystal Palace shows, and the Principality is noted for being compara- 
tively free from crime and pauperism. Then, again, in France and 
Germany there are the Orpheons and the Lieder-Tafeln, which pro- 
mote the cultivation of music in those countries, where the general 
sobriety and good conduct of the working classes are so well known. 
With such examples and inducements, it is sincerely to be hoped that 
Liverpool will take up the subject in a practical spirit, and organize a 
choir which shall be a credit to the town and a source of delight to the 
people. 


—J—— 
CHRISTINE NILSSON. 

(To the Editor of the ‘Musical World.”) 
Str,—Amongst the numerous handsome bouquets and wreaths which 
were showered on Mdme. Nilsson on the occasion of her farewell per- 
formance for this season, at Her Majesty’s Opera, when she appeared as 
Marguerite in Gounod’s Faust, perhaps the most remarkable of all was 
an extremely large and beautiful one presented by the Renters of 
Drury Lane Theatre and their nominees present at the performance, 
to the white satin streamers of which was fastened a complimentary 
card bearing the following inscription :— 

“TO MADAME NILSSON, 
“From the Renters of Her Majesty's Opera, present this evening, in 
recognition of the many delightful hours which her performances have afforded 
them during the season of 1873. 
“15th July, 1873.” 
Accustomed as Mdme. Nilsson must be to applause, she must, never- 
theless, have been extremely gratified with her reception on ‘Tuesday 
last. Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, Morron S. Jackson. 








85, Moreton Place, Belgrave Road, 16th July, 1878. 
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BIRTH. 
On the 16th inst., at Carlton House, the Grove, East Dulwich, the 
wife of C. L. Hucutnes, Esq. (of Conduit Street), of a daughter. 
DEATH. 
On the 10 inst.,at his residence, Eastbourne, Sussex, JoserH G1mson, 
late of the R. A. M., London, aged 79 years. 





NOTICE. 

To ApveErtiseRs.—TZhe Office of the MusicaL WoRLD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may he sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 

With this number of the MusicAL WorLD Subscribers will receive 
four pages extra, and again, from TIME TO TIME, as expediency 
may suggest. 
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{* KING up a recent number of Dwight’s Journal of Music 

—a journal, by the way, which every musician should 
read—we find, on the same page, an account of two concerts 
given for the same object. ‘The scene of the first concert is 
Leipsic, of the second, Boston; the object, an “ Honour 
Hund” intended to cheer the declining years of Robert 
ranz, who unhappily needs to be cheered under the 
pressure of affliction and necessity. The man on whose 
behalf public sympathy is enlisted in both worlds should be 
well-known everywhere; but, we are ashamed to say, little 
is known of Robert Franz in England. Our amateurs may 
have a vague notion that he is an adept at writing addi- 
tional accompaniments to Handel’s music; but as a song- 
composer they know him scarcely at all. His name rarely, 
if ever, appears in English programmes; nor will either 
foreign or native professionals bring his works before the 
public. We do not intend, here and now, to protest against 
this. We shall not scold the amateurs, neither shall we 
rate the professionals, but simply beg their attention to the 
concerts in question, with an added entreaty that they will 
ask whether a musician of whom others think so much 
ought not to be better known by them. 

The Leipsie concert took place in May at the Gewand- 

haus, and among those who tendered their services were 
Herr Joseph Joachim, Mdme. Joachim, and Herr Reinecke, 
who thought it not beneath his dignity to play all the 
accompaniments. With one or two exceptions the entire 
programme was made up of the vocal pieces upon which the 
future renown of Franz will chiefly rest. Thus the scheme 
embraced four songs for soprano, three for contralto, three 
for tenor, and four for baritone, besides a Kyrie for mixed 
voices, three part-songs for the same, and four for male 
voices only. It somewhat comforts us to read in Dwiyht :— 
“ «'The hall, we understand, was crowded, and the utmost enthusiasm 
manifested to the end of the exceptionally long performance. Such a 
thing could not have occurred in Leipsic, if in any German city, even 
a year or twoago. But now his countrymen have finally awakened to 
the tact that they possess a true creative genius of the purest order in 
Robert Franz. Now that he is growing old and sick and deaf, his songs 
are beginning to be heard in all the concert-rooms—though here in 
Boston we have had them for these twenty years !” 
[f Franz’s xsthetic countrymen have neglected him till very 
lately, our own ignorance assumes a less heinous aspect. 
Moreover, we have such consolation, in our abasement 
before the keener perceptive faculties of the Bostonians, as 
springs from companionship. 

The Boston concert seems to have been equally successful 
and equally good. Of it we will allow Dwight, in the person 








of its accomplished chief editor, to speak with the voice of 
authority :— 

‘“‘ The friends here of the great song composer,—and such are all 
those who love his songs,—grateful for the exquisite enjoyment and 
the real soul’s good which they have found in those songs for years, 
and sympathizing deeply with the man himself, of whose necessities 
and physical infirmities we have for some time heard so sad a story, 
were present in full numbers at Mechanics’ Hall, on Saturday evening, 
the last of May. Nearly 300 tickets at five dollars had been privately 
disposed of, and indeed taken up with zeal; and the net result was the 
addition of over $1200 to the fund (the ‘Honour Fund, the Germans 
call it), which is to make the long-neglected man of genius and pure 
devotee of Art comfortable for the remainder of his life, so far as that 
may be to one robbed of the power of listening to his own or any 
music, and, what is even worse, compelled (let us hope only for the 
present) to suspend his noble labours. But, besides the concert, at 
least two thousand dollars more have been subscribed here in large 
sums by half a dozen individuals; so that Boston’s contribution 
forms a goodly part of the whole fund to be raised. Nor were 
the friends of Franz unmindful of the fellow-citizen and artist 
to whom Boston chiefly owes this honour. ‘They came together 
also grateful to Mr. Otto Dresel, who first gave the impulse to the 
Franz cultus here now more than twenty years ago, and through whose 
wise and quickening influence these songs have been published in this 
town by hundreds, and sung in parlours and in concert-rooms with 
increasing frequency and interest; so that it is matter of history that 
here in little Boston Franz has been ahousehold name tor many years 
before this tardy recognition, now so hearty and complete, in his own 
Germany, not without echoes, too, from England, France, and even 
Italy. Mr. Dresel has always been the trusted friend and, through his 
teaching and his rare tact in playing the accompaniments, the best 
interpreter of Franz, Through him a very substantial benefit concert 
—the first, probably, which Franz ever received—was given here six 
years ago. ‘hat was a memorable occasion ; and now again, through his 
zeal and exhaustive labour, has this last and still more memorable tribute 
been arranged and carried through successfully in every point of view.” 

Having laid all this before the public, our present task is 
accomplished, and we leave them to do the rest—to deter- 
mine, for example, that Robert Franz shall no longer be 
merely a vaguely musical name, and that his Lieder shall 
have the attention, possibly the admiration, which they 
obviously command elsewhere. In the crush and hurry of 
modern life, ever crushing and hurrying more and more, 
excellence often loses its reward. Let us take worthy 
Captain Cuttle’s advice, as regards the case before us, and 
“make a note of it.” Something may thus be done to 
afford that greatest solace which a man of genius can enjoy 
when quitting life—the knowledge that he has neither 
laboured in vain, nor spent his strength for nought. 
LOLOL DL OL DL OL DL OL OLDE Ol OE I: 

) ) 
MUSIC. 
(From “ Another World.”) 

The power of music, beyond that derived from its mere 
execution, is greatly influenced by the amount of electricity infused 
into the sounds by the performer. In our planet the human voice, 
and certain musical instruments have often been known to soothe, 
and sometimes to restore, a disordered brain, by awakening thie 
powers of some dormant division, when tlic electricity accompanying 
the sounds is sympathetic with the light in the brain of the listener. 
The human voice, other things being equal, is more electrical than 
sounds from musical instruments; for in the one case the emana- 
tions of light come direct from the living singer, whilst in the latter 
instance the electrieity proceeding from the executant passes hy 
contact with the instrument, and is thus transmitted through an 
intermediate conductor. The beauty and effect of many of our 
musical instruments, and particularly of the harp, are materially 
increased by the application of electricity. The hands of some 
persons have great power to transmit light. A skilful executant 
on our harp can assuage the passions of a multitude,—nay, he can 
excite many of the aspirations and sensibilities ascribed in your 
legends to Orpheus and other mythical personages. Hermes. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 





TuE following interesting account of to what pur- 
pose the tesselated pavements are used in the Star City 
of Montalluyah occurs in one of the most interesting 
chapters of Another World :— 

“We delight to enrich our houses and public places with sub- 
jects which daily inspire great and pleasurable thoughts. The 
subjects of the tesselated pavements include wise kings, inventors, 
and discoverers, character-divers, preceptors, physicians, great 
electricians and chemists; astronomers, men skilfully learned in 
the power of the sun; men versed in the knowledge of the human 
mind ; eminent painters, sculptors, and architects; men skilled in 
the properties of birds, beasts, fish, and other living things. 
Moral qualities are greatly estimated ; and we have many por- 
traits of women famous for their virtues, gentleness, and superi- 
ority; even of servants distinguished for remarkable cleanliness 
and other qualities. Every house has its tesselated pavement, 
more or less elaborate, but always beautifully executed. All our 
artists are great and occupy high positions.” 

Here is something for the intellectual inhabitants of 
our own globe to ponder. 











AMATEUR choral societies that care anything about real efficiency 
—there may possibly be a few—might do worse than study the 
manners and customs of the miners, colliers, and labourers, who, 
under the name of the South Wales Choral Union, have obtained 
the chief prize at the Crystal Palace competition. Music is their 
play ; but they are so far from making it a plaything that they 
consider rehearsals of more consequence than performance. They 
obey their conductor with military subordination; nor does 
everybody, when everybody ought to be singing piano, seize the 
opportunity of singing out so as to gain personal attention. 
With these unusual merits, it would be strange if the result was 
not exceptionally good. But, unhappily, the amusements of the 
Welsh workman suggest comparisons with more important 
classes than with amateur choral societies. It might not be 
possible, within a few centuries, to make the ordinary English 
labourer an intelligent and skilful performer of Handel and Men- 
delssohn, but we should hope it is not quite impossible to move 
his soul with something a little more musical than beer. It is 
not enough remembered how profoundly dismal the life of an 
English labourer is under the best conditions—it is literally all 
work and no play. Whether the dulness is the result or the 
cause of this may be an open question. But it ought not to be 
hard to bring out what there is in him. A musical competi- 
tion between neighbouring English parishes would certainly, as 
things are, be something painfully comic; but the experiment 
would be worth making if it could be perseveringly carried out 
for afew years, as a supplement to the cricket match. ‘The 
inevitable benefits of the mere attempt are so obvious that our 
neglect of such an enemy to beer and dulness is not a little asto- 
nishing. Surely not even the Saxon peasant can be quite such a 
boor as, for want of a helping hand, we force him to appear. 
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CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


Miss Cuiwron Fyes, so long and favourably known as an executant 
of classical music, gave a concert on ‘Thursday, July 3rd, which was 
successful in attracting a large audience. ‘I'he programme was an 
excellent one. Miss Fynes played Beethoven's Sonata Pathetique and, 
with M. Cros St, Ange, Mendelssohn’s Sonata (Op. 45), for violoncello 
and piano, finishing the concert with some brilliant solos. In all of 
these she sustained her well-earned reputation, receiving deserved 
applause from all present for her performances. M. Cros St. Ange, 
a violoncellist of talent, performed two solos by Dunkler. Miss 
Edith Wynne, in the Welsh melodies of «« ‘I'he Ash Grove” and “ Bells 
of Aberdovy,” as usual, gained the sympathies of all present, and was 
loudly encored, Miss Kate Thomson, who possesses a capital voice, 
made her début as a vocalist on this occasion, and sang “ The Harp 
that once through ‘Tara’s Halls” and an air by Giordani to the satis- 
faction of her friends present. Mr, Kerr Gedge was in excellent voice, 
and gave Mr. Henry Smart’s elegant song “ Paquita ” most effectively, 
as did Mr. Lewis Thomas Mozart’s “Qui sdegno.’ oth were 
deservedly encored. Mr, William Ganz presided at the pianoforte 
with his usual ability, 











Unper the patronage of the Duchess of Buccleuch, the Marchionesses 
of Bath, Downsbire, Townshend, &c., Mdlle. Therese Castellan gave a 
morning concert at 29, Queen’s Gate Terrace (by permission of Mrs. 
W. Tayler), when the bénéficiaire afforded substantial proofs of her skill 
asa violinist. The fantasia Linda di Chamouni was given with genuine 
artistic ability. The principal attraction of the concert was, however, tho 
duo on Moise, brilliantly executed by Mdlle. Castellan and Mr. John 
Thomas, A bolero, by the Chevalier de Kontski aud Mdlle. Castellan, 
was given with so much taste that an encore was called for; the 
compliment was, however, declined. M. Jules Lefort caused much 
amusement in his Rat de ville, Mdlle. M. Dumas, Mdlle. Paredes, 
— Gurieff, and Mdlle. Girardi adding to the successes of the 
concert. 


Tue morning concert given last Saturday by Herr Van Biene, the 
violoncellist, was an undoubted success. ‘The Duo in D of Mendelssohn, 
by Miss Zimmerman and Herr Van Biene, was exceedingly effective 
and met with deserved applause. M. Stiehle maintained the credit due 
to him asa violinist, The other performers were Miss Elton, the 
— de Kontski, Herr Werrenrath, Mr. John Thomas, and M. 

ounod. 


Mr. Sucner Cuampron’s evening concert took place last Friday 
week at the Beethoven Rooms in Harley Street. The artists, 
besides Mr. and Mdme. Suchet Champion, were Mdme. Sauerbrey, 
Miss Beryl, Signor Caravoglia, Mr. H. C. Sanders, Miss Emma Barnett, 
and Mr, John Francis Barnett (piano), Mr. Oberthiir (harp), and Mr. 
Pettit (violoncello). Conductors, Mr. Edwin Lott, Mr. Drew, and Mr. 
Kilby. Mendelssohn’s and Moscheles’ piano duet on Preciosa, one of the 
features of the concert, was capitally played by Mr, J, I. Barnett 
and his youthful sister. Mr. J. Barnett’s performance of his own piano 
solos, “Sunrise,” ‘ Sunset,” and “Chanson d’Amour,” were greatly 
admired. Mdme. S. Champion was highly successful in “ Angels ever 
bright and fair,’ and in the aria, “ Va dit elle.” Mdme. Sauerbrey 
was much admired in “*O mio Fernando” (Za Favorita), and Signor 
Pinsuti’s song, ‘‘I love my love.” Signor Caravoglia was deservedly 
recalled after “ Dormi pur” (Scuderi). Mr. Sanders had success in 
“'Ihe Yeoman’s Wedding,” and in an effective song, “ Gethsemane,” 
by Mr. 8. Champion (violoncello oddligato by Mr. Pettit). Mr. 
Champion sang with taste and expression ‘“‘ Salve dimora ” ( Faust), and 
Miss Beryl was warmly applauded in a song by Miss V. Gabriel. Mr. 
Oberthiir being encored in his harp solo, “‘ Meditation,” substituted 
his always effective “Cascade.” He also played his “Clouds 
and Sunshine” with equal success. Mr. E. Lott, who had the lion's 
share in conducting, accomplished his task with great efficiency. We 
must not omit to state that Miss Barnett proved herself, in Men- 
delssohn’s ‘* Andante and Rondo Capriccioso,” an accomplished pianist‘. 

_0—— 
REVIEWS. 
Asupown & Parry. 
Deux Intermédes de Concert. Pour piano. No. 1, in G minor; No. 2, in 

E major. Par Sreruen HELLER (Op. 135). 

Apmirers of Herr Heller’s music for the piano—their name is legion— 
will be glad to secure these interesting pieces, which illustrate the 
composer's best manner, and are thoroughly attractive. No. 1 begins 
with a well-marked theme, Allegro non troppo, succeeded by an episode 
in the tonic major, in capital contrast. The development of these 
subjects shows much grace, and can hardly fail to be effective, even in 
amateur hands, for which, indeed, the entire work is suited. Asan 
“all round” exercise for teaching purposes, we cannot too highly com- 
mend the “G minor.” No. 2, in E major, is more elaborate than its 
companion. Beginning with a moto continuo, allegro, molto vivace, it 
passes to an andante quasi allegrettoin A flat major, having an attractive 
theme accompanied in arpeggio. This portion of the work would 
redeem the whole, even if the rest were less excellent than it is. 
A resumption, in an amplified form, of the first movement, brings the 
piece to an effective end. We have no hesitation in recommending 
amateurs of capacity to procure these latest examples of Herr Heller’s 
talent. 
Duncan Davison & Co. 

Love at Sea. Song. Words by Henry F, Cnorrey. 

Jutivs Benepicr. 

Bora the words and the music of this piece do their share towards 
making up a very pretty song, admirably adapted for amateur vocalists. 
The melody is easy, and the accompaniment such as the singer can 
play without having his attention distracted by difficulties. Sopranos 
and tenors will thank Sit Julius for having laid them under an 
additional obligation to his graceful musicianship. 


Music by Sir 


Genoa.—Signor Rossi, of Parma, has been appointed conductor at 
the Teatro Carlo Felice, in place of the late Signor Mariani. 
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PROVINCIAL. 


Dustin.—A_ matinge was given on the 3rd inst., in the large room of 
the Shelbourne Hotel, by Miss Heilbron, from London, assisted by 
Miss Emilie Glover, the accomplished harpist of this city; Mrs. Stephen 
Morphy, vocalist; Herr Barthmann, violinist; and Herr Elsner, 
violoncellist. Miss Heilbron played in conjunction with Herren Barth- 
mann and Elsner a trio in G minor by Haydn, and with Herr 
Barthmann, a sonata by Dussck. Her solo displays were Beethoven’s 
Sonata Appassionata, Dussek’s « L’Adieu,” and Mendelssohn’s fantasia 
in C sharp minor. The young pianist was appreciated in all she did. 
Miss Emilie Glover played her own arrangement of motives from 
la Traviata, and, as usual, delighted everyone by her artistic perform- 
ance, as did Herr Elsner in Servais’ “ Airs Russe.” Herr Barthmann 
played a charming piece for the violin, entitled ‘‘Souvenir de 
Schwalbach,” by Oberthiir, in capital style, and the audience could not 
fail to be satisfied with the programme provided for them by Miss 
Heilbron. 


—-0-- 


Shaver Silber across the Hungarian Band. 


The band of Hungarian musicians, first introduced to the 
London public at the Floral Hall concerts, and now appearing 
from time to time at all sorts of public and private entertain- 
ments, are rather disappointing. The players, in their lively-like 
uniforms, have not the picturesqueness of the regular gipsy 
troupes; and their performance, without being strikingly 
original, is of an inferior order in a purely musical point of 
view. A great number of violins, insufficiently relieved by one 
or more instruments of the clarionet species, and by a sort of 
horizontal harp, played upon with little leather-covered wooden 
hammers (the ‘‘gazla” of the Roumanians?), compose the 
orchestra. ‘The repertory consists of Viennese dance music 
(waltzes, for instance, by Strauss and Gung’l) and Hungarian 
national melodies. The dance music is played with much spirit 
and slightly exaggerated accent; and we must assume that the 
national melodies are executed with the character properly 
belonging to them. We prefer, however, the artistic arrange- 
ment of the airs by Brahms and Joachim to the airs in their 
rough native shape, as presented by the newly arrived Hungarian 
band, which seems to have lost naiveteé without acquiring 
cultivation. Its execution of the famous Rakosczy March, at a 
recent Floral Hall concert, was tumultuous rather than enthu- 
siastic. Perhaps, however, this was appropriate as recalling the 
legendary origin of the strange rambling tune to which each 
Hungarian comitat is said to have contributed its own distin- 
guishing group of notes or war cry; the reunion of the whole 
ito one rather wild melody being regarded as typical of the 
Hungarian State, consisting of various diverse counties, which 
combined form one organic whole. The Rakosezy March, then 
—so called from the plain of Rakos, in which the representatives 
of the Hungarian nation were wont to assemble—is at once a 
mystery, a tradition, and a symbol. That, however, is no reason 
why it should be played in the scrambling style which marks the 
execution of the imported Hungarian musicians, who, by the way, 
use no notes, and are probably unable to read music. ‘Their 
habit of playing entirely by ear favours, of course, the intro- 
duction of peculiarities which in their origin are only crrors, but 
which in process of time come to be looked upon as characteristic 
beauties. The bands at watering places and most places of 
amusement in Hungary are composed of gipsies—there are 
unmistakable gipsies in the band which has been performing at 
the Floral Hall Concerts; and Liszt in his fantastic work on 
“ The Gipsies and their Music in Hungary ” imagines the existence 
of original melodies and an original scale of gipsy invention. 
The gipsies, however, are believed by less impulsive but sounder 
and better informed critics to have invented nothing. ‘They 
repeat what they hear with inflections and variations, which they 
cannot well avoid and which are due partly to defects of memory 
and partly, no doubt, to peculiarities of temperament. It cannot 
be said of tunes, as of scandalous storics, that they lose nothing 
by repetition. But if they lose they also gain. Thus while they 
get deprived of their normal character, they acquire a new 
character from the voices or instruments of the untaught 
musicians who adopt them and make them their own. The 
so-called ‘* music of the gipsies in Hungary” is not gipsy music 





at all. It is Hungarian music Bohemianized. How ILungarian 
music itself came into existence is another and more difficult 
question. It does exist, however; and it was interesting to hear 
such specimens of it as have been recently performed by the 
Hungarian band at the Floral Hall. A band more Hungarian 
(more Bohemian above all) and less nice would another season 
have far greater chances of success. The musicians should wear 
Hiungarian costumes with gipsy modifications, and the band 
should be attended by an old woman, horrible yet picturesque to 
behold—a sort of Azucena of private life—whose well-understood 
duty it would be to collect contributions from the public. Many 
persons would find it more interesting to see such a band 
rehearsing or preparing its music than to hear the finished 
performances. The conductor, who is at the same time leader 
of the orchestra, plays on the violin the air or entire piece which 
he desires his musicians to perform. They, with more or less 
uncertain gait, follow him note by note. Occasionally he calls one of 
them to order with a tap from his violin bow, and he has frequently 
to repeat passage after passage before he can get the whole of 
them well together through the work under study. It might be 
thought that the harmony would puzzle them; but that is 
precisely what gives them the least trouble, the accompaniments, 
of the simplest character, consisting invariably of the same 
conventional cut-and-dried chords, Far more attractive than an 
instrumental band of Hungarians would be a vocal band of 
Russian gipsies, The human voice, whether or not the most 
perfect, is at least the most sympathetic, of musical instruments ; 
and some of the Russian gipsies have voices infinitely finer than 
any Hungarian violin, except, of course, the one played on by 
Herr Joachim. About this music there is no mystery. No Liszt 
need write a book on “'Lhe Gipsies and their Music in Russia,” 
it being well known that their music consists of Russian national 
melodies and melodies of a supposed gipsy character (‘alla 
Gitana ’’) written for them by Russian composers. Unfortunately 
it has hitherto been found practically impossible to get the 
Russian gipsies to leave their native land. ‘They refuse, it is 
said, to go abroad unless paid in advance; while, paid in advance, 
with the money safe in their pockets, they do not see the utility 
of going abroad atall. From this dilemma there appears to be 
no escape ; which would seem to prove that the vocal bands of 
Russia are less advanced in civilization than the instrumental 
bands of Hungary. ‘The Hungarian band of the Floral Hall is, 
in fact, as we said before, a trifle too civilized ; and, in particular, 
too formal and precise in the matter of costume. ‘hese per- 
formers of outlandish popular music should look what they are— 
and look it as much as possible—or their appearance loses all 
interest. Shaver Silver, 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

A Student’s Concert was given at the Iianover Square Rooms 
on ‘Thursday evening, July 10th. ‘The following is the pro- 
gramme :— 

Motet, “I wrestle and pray” (Bach); Prelude and Fugue in C sharp 
major (pianoforte) (J. 8. Bach), Miss Smith; Fugue (pianoforte) (Albrechts 
berger), Scherzo, from Third Sonata, Op. 88% (pianoforte) (Heller), Miss 
Colman; Trio, “ Giovinetto Cavalier” (Crociato) (Meyerbeer), Miss Farrer, 
Miss Daniel, and Miss Hope; Duct in F minor, Op. 22, first movement 
(pianoforte) (Onslow), Miss Pamphilon and Miss Chapman; Warum and 
Aufschwung (pianoforte) (Schumann), Mr. Eaton Faning (Mendelssohn 
Scholar); Song (MS.), “ Mutability” (Florence Marshall, student), Miss 
Beasley (Westmorland Scholar); Prelude and Fugue in D (pianoforte) (J. 8. 
Bach), Miss Newall; Andante, Minuct, and Finale, from Trio in C minor 
(Op. 1, No. 5), for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello (Becthoven), Mr. A. H. 
Jackson, Mr. Szezepanowski, and Mr. Buels ; Part song, for female voices, “ Ye 
spotted snakes ” (G. A. Macfarren); Preludes and Lessons, Nos. 23, 24, and 
25, Op. 83 (pianoforte) (W. Sterndale Bennett), Miss Hopkins; Rondo a la 
Polonaise in C minor (pianoforte) (W. Sterndale Bennett), Miss Annie 
Doorly ; Aria, “ Voi che sapéte” (Nozze di Figaro) (Mozart), Miss Edouard ; 
Prelude and Fugue in G (pianoforte) (J. S. Bach), Minuetté expressivo 
(pianoforte) (W. Sterndale Bennett), Miss Holmes; Nocturne in E_ flat, and 
Impromptu in A flat (pianoforte) (Chopin), Miss Martin; Part songs, 
“Think of me” (Pinsuti), and “Spring is come” (Mendelssohn). Accom- 
panists, Mr. Eaton Faning and Mr. Walter Fitton. 

‘Che Public Concert is announced to take place at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, on Saturday morning next, when the medals and 
prizes will be distributed. 
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MISS EDITH WYNNE’S CONCERT. 

Oneof themost successful benefit concerts of the season was that 
given in St. George’s Hall by Miss Edith Wynne, whose musical 
ability and important services to art obtained, on the occasion, 
an acknowledgment justly their due. The entertainment began 
with a miscellaneous selection to which Miss Wynne’s compatriots 
largely contributed. Miss Mary Davies, Misses M. and M. J. 
Williams, Mr. John Thomas, Mr. Brinley Richards, and “ Eos 
Morlais,” a tenor of great repute in Wales, gave their best services ; 
while the sympathy of English artists for the bénéficiaire was 
represented by Madame Patey, Madame Pauline Rita, Miss 
Bessie Waugh, Mr. Arthur Mathison, and Mr. Radcliffe. When 
all do well it seems invidious to particularise, but special mention 
should be made of a duet for pianoforte and fiute on airs from 
Semiramide, played by Miss Waugh and Mr. Radcliffe, Both 
artists were equal to their task, and the result was, in point of 
success, all they could desire. After the selection came a 
performance of Signor Randegger’s pretty two-act operetta, The 
Rival Beauties, which introduced Miss Wynne as Alice Lynn, 
supported by Miss Angele (Lady Edith), Mr. Cummings (Sir 
Percy), Mr. Patey (Stephen Lynn), and Mr. Lewis Thomas (Tom 
Deloraine). The Rival Beauties, either in its entirety or in 
fragments, is well known to amateurs of that kind of music which 
satisfies the double requirements of popularity and excellence; 
and this fact, joined to the reputation of the performers, doubt- 
less had much to do with the crowded attendance. While not 


free from defects, which were perfectly excusable under the | 
circumstances, the representation appeared to give unqualified | 


pleasure. Miss Wynne played the miller’s daughter with an 
often admirable appreciation of the character, and sang all her 
music like the genuine artist she is. How her efforts were 
applauded on such an occasion there can be no need to tell. 
Miss Angele was an acceptable Lady Edith. Mr. Cummings 
looked Sir Percy to the life, and sang in his best style. Mr. 
Patey made a great ‘‘ hit” by a really excellent rendering of his 
one song; and in Mr. Lewis Thomas was found a Deloraine not 
only able to do justice to the music, but to combine the truculent 
appearance of a smuggler captain with the exuberant good 
fellowship of an honest tar. Signor Randegger conducted the 
performance of his charming music, which owed a good deal to 
the steady and artistic pianoforte accompaniment of Mr. W. 
Henry Thomas, 


—no— 


THE FIGHT FOR THE CUP. 


There is rejoicing among Cambria’s ancient mountains and 
adown her lovely vales, for the leek has triumphed over the rose 
—the lion of England has succumbed to the beast, whichever it 
may be that represents the aborigines of our island. No generous 


Sassenach will grudge the Welsh their success. ‘They deserved 
to win for the pluck they showed in coming so far, at the cost 
of so much time and money, with the sole hope of carrying away 
artistic renown. This year, of course, the South Wales Choral 
Union was obliged to make an appearance at Sydenham, because, 
as holders of the Challenge Cup, they could not do other than 
fight for its retention. But none the less on this account should 
the enterprise be appreciated which raised £2,000 for expenses, 
and led 500 men and women to quit their homes and journey to 
London with the chance of returning beaten and abashed. Such 
devotion to music and country deserved a reward, and every 
Englishman is quite prepared to applaud when the Welsh turn 
en with the precious Cup borne triumphantly at their 
ead, 

Thursday week was the day of battle, and it seemed as though 
the Principality had not only sent its musical representatives but 
had poured its population en masse towards Sydenham. Never 
before was such a gathering of the children of St. David on the 
Saxon side of the Marches. In point of fact, the Welsh took 
possession of the Palace, while the English, with the humble 
feeling becoming to a small minority, felt as abashed as do those 
of their nation who stray within the limits of an Kisteddfod. 
The Welsh tongue was heard everywhere, and the unmistakable 
Welsh face met the eye look where it would. ‘There, too, were 
the chiefs of the Bardic orders—men of Eisteddfod renown, great 
at long-winded speeches, and at finding out occasions for making 


them. The shrewd, good-humoured countenance of Mynnyddog 
might have been seen in a prominent position, and if his frequent 
colleague, Tanymarian, was absent, many another possessor of 
equally funny appellations put in an appearance, Miss Edith 
Wynne, Mr. John Thomas, and Mr. Brinley Richards graced the 
occasion with their presence, as a matter of course ; and, taking 
voluminous notes, the reporters from a host of Welsh papers 
gave assurance that absent Cambrians would soon know all about 
it. The first contest in the day’s programme was a sore trial to 
the proverbially slight stock of Welsh patience. What was it to 
the Principality whether the Liverpool, Bristol, or London choir 
of men’s voices carried off the prize in their special class? True, 
Liverpool is sometimes called the capital of Wales, and when the 
judges pronounced in favour of the great sea-port, every Welsh- 
man present was, doubtless, prepared to recognise a cousin in 
every member of the victorious company. But this, gratifying 
so far as it went, went but a little way, so that it was a great 
relief when the three choirs cleared off the Handel orchestra, and 
left the field open for the Cambrian host. Then began the fuss, 
without a huge allowance of which our Welsh friends, like all 
Celts, cannot do the slightest thing. ‘The singers swarmed upon 
the orchestra in long-enduring confusion, while a host of their 
chiefs bustled about the platform elaborately doing nothing with 
much pretence. One worthy and red-faced gentleman in par- 
ticular—great at Eisteddfod meetings, we undertake to say—. 
| threatened a speech at the very beginning, and was now anxious 
| to get it off his mind. He watched for a chance, as a cat watches 
a mouse-hole, and, had not the chance come as it did, there 
| seemed danger to his health from a pressure of pent-up ideas, 
| But everything has an end, even Welsh fussiness, so that, at 
last, the choir settled down in their places, the judges 

Sir J. Benedict, Sir J. Goss, and Mr. Barnby—took theirs ; 
the Eisteddfod leaders subsided, and ‘‘ Caradoc "—a_ re- 
duced portrait of the Claimant—made his apearance, /iiton 
in hand. ‘The pieces which the judges desired the choir to sing 
were Bach’s motet, ‘‘ I wrestle and pray,” the “ Hallelujah” from 
Beethoven’s Mount of Olives ; “ See what love hath the Father,” 
from Mendelssohn’s St. Paul ; and ‘Come with torches brightly 
flashing,” from the Walpurgis Night. As the appointed jurors 
gave a decision from which there is no appeal, we shall not enter 
upon a detailed criticism of the Welsh singing. Enough that it 
was resolute, enthusiastic, and loud, to a degree absolutely exciting 
—even to a degree that made one unable to judge faultiness with 
coolness. ‘The volume of sound, instinct with that human feeling 
| which makes the voice the grandest of all instruments, carried 
everything before it. This was the case, especially in the 
“ Hallelujah” and “Come with torches.” ‘The other pieces 
afforded no opportunity for noise, and in them the defects of the 
choir were made conspicuous—defects we may sum up in the 
expression, want of refinement. But everything was applauded 
alike by the crowd in the transept, who lost no chance of a cheer, 
and only ceased cheering because of alarm lest they might miss 
a pretext for even greater noise. After the Walpurgis Night 
chorus, the Welsh singers broke up and retired to the higher 
benches of the Handel orchestra. Then it was that attention 
fixed itself upon a comparatively small crowd of well-dressed 
people who had quietly taken the same position when the pro- 
ceedings began. ‘These were the champions of England—picked 
men and women from the Tonic Sol-faists of London, headed by 
Mr. Proudman, and ready to do battle for the honour of the 
metropolis. After the Welsh fuss, it was a treat to see how the 
more business-like English folk took their places. ‘Che thing was 
done, and Mr. Proudman was ready to begin, before the Kistedd- 
fod orators had hustled one another off the platform on which they 
had no longer any business. But before the English choir had 
sung a note it was evident they had but little chance. Their 
numbers were few, they lacked the sturdy physique of their 
opponents, and, what is more, they lacked the ardour which made 
a champion of every vocalist in the Cambrian ranks. Hence 
their failure in such pieces as the ‘+ Hallelujah” and “ Come with 
torches.” But, if these pieces sounded tame and flat, a greater effect 
was made in others requiring more refinement and delicacy, Bach’s 
motet being sung infinitely better than by the Welsh. In vain, how- 
ever, did the ‘Tonic Sol-faists rely upon their culture. Noise and 
enthusiasm won the day, and the conclusion was almost foregone 
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when Mr. Willert Beale read out the fiat of the judges, awarding 
the Challenge Cup to the representatives of Wales. What a scene 
followed this announcement! The Welsh singers waved hats and 
handkerchiefs to the audience, who waved bats and handkerchiefs 
in return, both parties, meanwhile, shouting themselves hoarse, 
and growing redder and redder in the face. The Eisteddfod 
leaders came out now in earnest, more fussy than ever; and the 
sound of Welsh consonants rose up to the roof in one unbroken 
volume. Such a triumph was too exciting to last long. Speedily 
the crowd dispersed about the Palace to talk the matter over in 
calmer mood ; congratulating the victors and passing unheedingly 
by the vanquished who had lost allsave honour. About the sub- 
sequent concert we need not speak. Nor shall we tell how the 
Welsh met in the concert-room later to hear speeches on the 
mutual admiration principle, varied by others from their political 
representatives, showing a keen appreciation of the general election 
close at hand. All this had no particular interest. Enough that 
the Challenge cup goes again to Wales, whence it must be taken 
this time twelve months. THADDEUS Eae. 


————_—0-—_—- 


JEROME COTON.* 


‘‘ Above all things, do not forget to go and see Jerome Coton.” 
Such were the words addressed to me, when it was known I was 
starting for Lyons. I treated the recommendation rather slight- 
ingly, and forgot all about it for the first week after my arrival. 
But, when [ had seen all that Lyons enserre (the expression is 
Jean Baptiste Rousseau’s); when I had performed the pilgrimage 
to Our Lady of Fourviéres; when I had followed the military 
movements at the Grand Camp; and when J had visited the 
looms of the Croix Rouge; after eating titlarks at the Swiss 
Cottage in the park of the Téte d’Or, and crabs’ tails with Nantua 
sauce at the Café de Lyon; after admiring the flowers of Saint- 
Jean and of Berjon at the Museum; and after paying my indis- 
pensable visit to those eminent men, Louis Perrin and Aimé 
Vingtrinier, who continue the tradition handed down by the 
illustrious printers of the town, I remembered the name of 
Jerome Coton, and set about collecting the details of his history, 
which I now give in all sincerity and truth. 

Jerome Coton, who calls himself ‘‘ the first mimetic artist in 
France,” is the father of the Lyons actors. He is not, however, 
very old; sixty-eight. He is spare, with a gallows look. He has 
a hollow prophetic voice. Under the first Empire, he was a 
soldier in the hundred and second of the Line: ‘‘ the regiment of 
La Fourche.” The peace restored him to his home and his trowel, 
for he is a plasterer by nature, and, even at the present day, fond 
of doing any little odd jobs. But melodrama had already made 
sad havoc with his simple mind. Hadrian Barberousse, and the 
Man of the Black Forest had appeared to him in his sleep; he 
dreamed of nothing save besieged fortresses, ruined donjons, and 
solitary huts; pleasure for him consisted in a sombre cloak ; 
happiness, in a dark lantern; and paradise, in the Zour du Nord. 
He fancied he always woke at the noise of a signal, and felt me- 
chanically for his pistols under his pillow. At length he yielded 
to the secret voice within him; he accepted an engagement. He 
was in turns Palmerin of England, Abelino, or the Man with 
three Faces, Teleki, and Mombars the Exterminator; he was, in 
fact, what he still is, the perfect incarnation of melodrama. He 
played some years at the Célestins, and made trips through the 
provinces in a radius of fifty leagues. 

The new Rue de l’Impératrice cuts in its course the Rue de 
l’Argue, exactly at the site formerly occupied by a small theatre 
which I can compare to nothing better than to the Theatre of the 
Rue de la Tour d’Auvergne, in Paris. It was there that Jerome 
Coton had ended by installing himself with a company of his 
own, which he had recruited from among the people ; it was there 
that he firmly held aloft the standard of melodrama, and that he 
struggled against the encroachments of vaudeville and of comedy, 
stopping his ears at the very name of Scribe, and regularly light- 
ing his Bengal fires between eleven and twelve every night. 
Manager, stage-manager, and actor, he had, in his triple capacity, 
plenty to do, as the reader may well suppose. ‘Thus it was 
nothing unusual to see him stop in the midst of along speech to 
Increase or diminish the light of a lamp—to behold him forget 
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his part as Grand Master of the Knights of the Teutonic Order 
and whisper at the wings: ‘“ Just bring me the velvet arm-chair, 
will you?” Not only, however, has Jerome Coton been all we 
have mentioned ; not only has he traversed all the circles in the 
infernal regions of the drama, which, according to competent 
judges, beat all other infernal regions whatever ; but it was even 
reserved for him to be—a piece of scenery, Yes: a piece of 
scenery. A bridge was wanting in a military engagement. ‘The 
fact was perceived only at the last moment, and the bridge was 
indispensable. Well! Jerome will be the bridge! He threw 
himself flat upon his stomach, and his body simulated the link 
between the two banks—not far from each other! Go and hang 
yourself, Rosambeau! you would never have thought of that ! 

Take Doyen; take Ricourt—you will never find anyone with 
the convictions, the passion, the enthusiasm of Jerome Coton. 
When his theatre in the Galerie de l’Argue was pulled down, he 
constructed another at the Guillottitre, but it had not a long 
existence. It is in the neighbourhood of Lyons, at Rosaune, or 
St. Etienne, that, bowed by age but not vanquished, Jerome now 
goes about with the idols of Caiguiez, of Cuvelier, and of Pelletier- 
Volméranges. Now and then, too, he obtains permission to give 
a performance at the Célestins. Such an occasion is a day of joy 
for a portion of the population of Lyons; they enter the theatre 
singing ; they applaud “before the candlesare lighted,” for Jerome 
is loved ; Jerome is adored ; his friends cannot offer him too many 
flowers or applaud him too much, ‘The instant he appears, the 
most touching intimacy is established between him and the 
audience. ‘+ Good day, Coton!—bravo, Coton!” The interrup- 
tions are most cordial, but they do not respect the piece in course 
of representation : *‘ Coton, don’t listen to him, he is a traitor! 
Don’t believe what he says; he mauled you badly just now, 
Coton! refuse his offer to shake hands!” Sometimes Jerome 
Coton endeavours to protest; he asks for silence. ‘+ Gentlemen,” 
he says, advancing to the footlights, ‘‘ you paralyse my powers!” 
—‘‘'That’s true! Right you are, Coton, Well said, Coton; we 
will hold our tongues! Silence yonder!” And then the stamping 
of feet recommences more violently than ever. 

In a military piece, La Chaumicre Hongroise, or L’Espionne 
russe, 1 do not exactly know which, the French flag is buried 
under the snow. Jerome Coton arrives on the spot. With all 
his advantages, he combines the drawback of being very short- 
sighted. He looks for the flag; he stoops, but finds nothing. 
‘Lhe spectators come to his assistance. ‘* Not there, Coton,” they 
cry. ‘Here! to your left! at the foot of the tree. ‘That's it, 
Coton!” On another occasion, he has to eat a fowl. He seats 
himself at table. He attacks the bird, but his knife slips. He 
recommences without being more fortunate. ‘“ Don’t you see 
that the fowl is tied, eh?” the audience cry. “ Cut the string, 
Jerome!” Not very long since he was playing at the Alcazar in 
La Mort de Turenne. He sustained the part of Turenne—of 
course. He enters and perceives a young Conscript. ‘You 
will post yourself,” he says to him, “before this avenue, by 
which the hostile army will debouch, and you will give us notice 
at the proper time!” QO! virile and heroic candour! Turenne 
goes off, rubbing his hands. On being left alone, the Conscript 
makes a signal to a Vivandiére, gulps down several glasses of 
wine-brandy, becomes gallant, and turns his back on the enemy's 
army. ‘That army arrives and fires at the’ Conscript, who 
returns the compliment as well as he can. At the noise, our 
soldiers, headed by Turenne, come up, and easily disperse the 
foe.—‘‘ You have saved your country!” says Turenne to the 
young soldier. ‘Not a bit of it, not a bit of it, Coton!” 
exclaims the audience, deprecatingly. ‘‘ Ile has saved nothing at 
all; he is a humbug; he waslarking with the Vivandiére !”—‘+ You 
have saved your country,” continues Turenne, turning a deaf 
hear to what is said, ‘“‘ and I will decorate you upon the field of 
battle.” With these words, Jerome Coton prepares to take off 
his own cross, but his unfortunate short-sightedness interferes 
with the rapidity of his action. _Hereupon the public observe: 
‘* Don’t be in a hurry, Coton! Undo the knot quietly ; don’t be 
tearing anything, Coton! We have plenty of time.” 

But let us proceed still further with our Cotoniana. 

JEROME Coron (raising his arms to heaven). Am I not indeed 
unfortunate !—a fragile plaything of fortune !—Kverything con- 
spires against me! Tue Pubtic. No, no, Coton; you know 
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it’s not true.—JEROME COTON (armed to the teeth), Cease to brave 
me, rash youth! Do you not know my power in this place ? Do 
you not know my death may cause your ruin? THe Pusiic. No 
such thing, Coton.—THe Tyrant. Come, let a brilliant festival 
crown this day ; let the dances be arranged under my eyes, and 
let the cup-bearers fill up the goblets. Thy health, Spalatro ! 
Tue Pubic. Don’t you drink, Coton, old boy: it would do 
you harm.—JEROME Coton (wandering in the deserted chapel). 1 
hear the clock of the old castle strike midnight. THe Crock, 
One. THE Pusuic (in chorus). One. Tue Crock. Two. THE 
Pusuic. Two! Quicker, quicker! Tue Crock. Three. (The 
Clock stops at seven.) Tur Pusiic. Hulloa, Coton, where are 
the others ? We have not got our lot! Your clock has something 
the matter with it; it is a gim-crack thing, after all.—Jrnome 
Coton. Let us hide behind this tree, so as to watch our victim 
as he passes. He is far from thinking I am so near. THe Pustic. 
He can see you, Coton, the tree is too little. JERoME Coron. 
How long Sacripanti is before he appears. Who can detain him ? 
(Puts out his head.) Tue Pustic. Pee-bo! 

It is generally on Easter Eve that the management places 
the Théditre des Célestins at the service of Jerome Coton—and 
his company; for the regular members of the establishment 
declined long since the honour of sharing the ovations rendered to 
the first mimetic artist in France. On that evening, therefore, 
Jerome Coton shines without a rival. He changes his boots of 
untanned leather several times; he fights, in measure, with an 
axe; and he dances the ‘* Anglaise” with a stick. He never con- 
fidestoanyone but himself the care of drawing up his bills, in which 
he gives a course of history for every melodrama. The amateurs 
of Lyons preserve these productions so conducive to hilarity. 
Coton has given me a few of his bills. I transcribe the following : 
“NAPOLEON A SAINTE HELENE OU LA MORT DU 
GRAND HOMME. Par M. Dupenty. This work was created at the 
Théatre de la Porte Saint-Martin. Three hundred representations 
(uncontested) attest its prodigious success, as wellas at Lyons, where 
this masterpiece has not ceased to attract the masses, a fact which is 
within the knowledge of a large number of inhabitants, who made 
the journey that they might admire, under the features of Gobert 
and of Prudent, the great man who, despite the acts of injustice 
he had to suffer, his last breath was for the glory of our arms 
and the prosperity of France his mother country, who said, on 


quitting its beautiful shores: ‘ Adieu, beautiful France, land of 


the brave! Were there fewer traitors in thy bosom thou would still 
be the Queen of the World. I need scarcely observe that it was 
Jerome Coton who sustained the part of Napoleon, or, rather, who 
re-created it, according to his own ingenious expression. He con- 
cluded the entertainment with Le Parleur éternel, and Madame 
Jerome Coton sang (1 am copying the bill) ‘Les Souvenirs 
du jeune age, from the Pré aux cleres, music by AvBER.” 
At ‘Tarare he announced “a grand pyrotechnic and amphi- 
bological illumination.” I will proceed no further; the 
reader would think I was exaggerating, In one of his most 
recent performances at the Célestins, the play was Robert, the 
Brigand Chief. Fancy how much may be accumulated in a four- 
feet poster. “The infernal ‘Tower—Deliverance of the Old 
Man ; Nature has burst his bonds—Rosinski suspected—General 
Pardon for Robert and his comrades, terminating with a grand 
Tableau of Indulgence.” On this occasion, being well up in the 
habits of his audience and mistrusting their enthusiasm, Coton 
considered it advisable to print the annexed notice: ‘ Jerome 
Coton earnestly begs his compatriots and those strangers who 
embellish with their presence that pretty bonbon box, the Théatre 
des Célestins, not to applaud during the course of this essentially 
philanthropic performance, except at the conclusion of the acts, 
if they feel so inclined ; he repeats, for the second time, it hinders 
the progress of the work and of the artists who have joined him. 
Relying on the kindness and knowledge of the regular patrons 
of our two theatres, he does not doubt, for an instant, that they 
will receive his request favourably. He is the devoted and res- 
pectful servant of an enlightened public.” 

They were right in recommending to my notice Jerome Coton ; 
he is the last chapter of a forgotten history which has never 
been written: the history of Melodrama. After him, nothing 
will be left of a branch of art so long famous. 

CHARLES MONSELET, 
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| It is thought in Montalluvyah—though it was never 

| demonstrated—that a modification of concentrated light | 

forms the point of union between the immortal soul and the | 
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Madame Christine Nilsson leaves London for the Isle of Wight on 
Monday, for a brief repose, She then goes to Geneva, vid Paris, thence 
returns to London, and thence (in the last week of August) sails for the 
United States. 

Miss Neilson is at Long Branch. 

Signor Giulio Alary has left London, for Paris. 

A street in Berlin has been named after Beethoven. 

The new Dresden Theatre will be opened next month. 

Mr, Vittorio Maurel (Mr. Gye’s new barytone), has left for Paris. 

Mr. Oliver intends opening a short season at Montreal on July 5th. 

The ballet has been definitively suppressed at the Florence Pergola. 

Mr. Wilkis Collins will, it is stated, leave England for America in 
August. 

Signor Petrella is writing a Requiem in commemoration of the late 
Mariani. 

The Municipal Council of Naples has voted San Carlo a subvention 
of £10,000, 

A Military Academy of Music is under consideration by the French 
Government. 

A society has been formed in Madrid with a view to the establish- 
ment of a national opera, 

“Lucca-here, now,”is the way a Pittsburgh paper announced the 
presence of the cantatrice. 

A monument to Carl Tausig has been erected in Berlin. Itisa 
granite column, supporting a bust of the young virtuoso. 

Ata concert given in the Exhibition building at Vienna, forty-eight 
pianists played at the same time on twenty-four pianos, 

Itis said that Signor Nicolini is paid £500 a-month at Covent 
Garden Theatre. Pauvre Monsieur Gye !-—-Dn. Burpee. 

Mdme, Rudersdorif has taken a cottage at Swamscott, U.S., where 
she continues her instruction to pupils during the summer. 

An official inventory of the goods, chattels, rights, and credits of 
the late Edwin Forrest has been published. It states the total value 
at $220,386. 

A spectacular opera, founded on the same subject as Auber’s La 
Bayadére, avd called Zoloe, has been produced at Aiken’s Theatre, 
Chicago. 

Mr. M. Koppitz, who has been long the leader of the Globe Theatre 
orchestra, Boston, died quite suddenly of diabetes, at the Victoria llotel, 
St. John’s, N. B. 

“Kyow’sr rnou rue Lanp.”—Those who are anxious to know the 
real “ Harpy Land ” should visit some of the West-end London theatres. 
—Liverpool Porcupine. 

An Australian journalist, has received a spiritual communication 
that the world is to be “ burned black as a forgotten toast by a wave 
of fire,” within a year. 

News was sent to Mr. Barnum, written oa the back ofa card, by the 
elephant trainer, as follows: “Mr. Barnum one of the elifants is ded. 
He dyed of enformation.” 

There area dozen organists in this city, whos@ salaries range from 
$250v to $8020. $5090 is said to be not an unusual price for first-class 
sopranos in church choirs. 

The Guide Musical says that M. Colyns, the Belgian violinist, has 
been engaged by Mr. Mapleson for a tour in Ireland and Scotland dur- 
ing Jannary and February next. 

Mr. Robert Bonner will erect in Mount Auburn Cemetery, near 
Boston, a monument to the memory of Fanny Fern, It will consist of 
an Italian marble pedestal, on a granite plinth—the whole surmounted 
with a Roman cross wreathed with fern leaves. 

The reproof of Appelles to some painter whose works exhibited 
more effect than beauty might well be applied to the noisy and sensa~ 
tional productions of certain musical composers of the present day : 
“« You make them rich, because you cannot make them beautiful !” 

The attention of managers of musical entertainments is drawn to two 
very clever juvenile artists, the Misses Alice and Laura Molteno 
(harp, piano, and violin). hey have lately returned from America, 
where they played at concerts in which Madame Anne Bishop, and 
other artists of note, assisted. We see, from the different notices of 
the American press, that they everywhere met with great success, 
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Mdlle. Victoria Bunsen, the charming young contralto of Her 
Majesty’s Opera, has left London for a month’s visit to her family in 
her native town, Lysekih], Sweden. 

The “Recital” announced for Wednesday last, by Miss Pollon 
(pupil of Mr. W. H. Holmes), was postponed, owing to the indisposition 
(temporary it is hoped) of the young pianist. 

Messrs, Strakosch and Muzio have left Paris for Italy, to complete 
their engagements ofartists for an operatic season in New York, and 
also to purchase new scenery and costumes for Aida, 


The great Wagnerian Festival at Bayreuth is again postponed 
—this time till the spring of 1875. Subscriptions towards the expenses 
have, as yet, reached no higher than 140,000 florins. 


Miss Florence Ashton (contralto), Mr. Compton (son of the well 
known Haymarket comedian), and Miss Compton (pianist), are about 
to start upon a provincial tour with an entertainment composed of 
recitations, interspersed with vocal, and instrumental music.— 
Wid. J. 


The Strand Dramatic Club, on Saturday, July 12th, gave a highly 
successful performance, at the King’s Cross Theatre, of The Ticket-of- 
leave Man, and the first act of The Colleen Bawn. The performers met 
with great applause, Mr. C. J. Bishenden sang ‘ Hearts of Oak,” etc. 
and also met with a most enthusiastic reception. 


An enraptured ‘Texas editor thus gives his impressions of an opera: 
‘“ The aroma of violets exudes from it as though every note were an 
odorous petal whose exquisite scent is carried to the finer nerves of 
the brain upon the balmy air of sound, dying away in melodious and 
evanescent falls,and swelling with the richness of perfumed life into 
being again, until the soul is wrapped in a mantle of sensuous delight 
that makes it faint with rapture.” 


At a national singing match the other day, in the Crystal Palace, 
the Tonic Sol-fa Association Choir contended with the South Wales 
Choral Union. The palm of excellence was awarded to the Cambrian 
vocalists, a result which will not astonish those who consider that, 
whereas simple Welsh music consists of sweet sounds, the notes of the 
association called Tonic Sol-fa may be conceived to be of an opposite 
quality, as tonics are mostly bitter—JSunch. 


The Liverpool Porcupine says, apropos of the success of the Liverpool 
Men’s Voice Choir at Sydenham :— 


“Had we the effrontery of turf tipsters, we could easily explain how we 
had “said all along the Liverpool choir would pull it off.’ But, not having 
done anything of the kind, we can but express our extreme pleasure that the 
Liverpool choir has not only been “ placed very ereditably,” as we were sure 
it would, but has proved the premier, which we were afraid it wouldn’t. The 
competing choirs were not numerous, certainly; yet our representative choir 
has come out of it with honour and the prize. While we repeat our praise of 
Mr. Sanders’ endeavours to secure efficiency, we must reiterate our hope that 
on the next occasion local competition will precede the selection of the repre- 
sentative singers, and all sections of the musical community will be duly 
represented. Present victory should not make us too confident, but rather 
urge to careful preparation for future competition, which assuredly will be 
more exacting. 


Mrs, Fanny Kemble, in her journal of her tour in America, gives an 
amusing account of a performance of the last scene of Romeo and Juliet, 
not as it seemed to the spectators, but as it really was, with the 
whispered communications of the actors, Romeo, at the words, “ Quick ! 
let me snatch thee to thy Romeo’s arms,” pounced upon his playtellow, 
plucked her up in his arms, “like an uncomfortable bundle,” and 
staggered down the stage with her. Juliet whispers, “Oh, you’ve got 
me up horribly! That'll never do; let me down, Pray let me dows: !” 
But Romeo proceeds, from the acting version of the play, be it understood: 

“ There, breathe a vital spirit on thy lips, 
And call thee back, my soul, to life and love!” 
Juliet continues to whisper: “Pray put me down; you'll certainly 
throw me down if you don’t set me on the ground directly.” “In the 
midst of ‘cruel, cursed fate,’ his dagger fell out of his dress. I, em- 
bracing him tenderly, crammed it back again, because I knew I should, 
want it atthe end.” ‘The performance thus went on : 


Romeo, Tear not my heart-strings thus! 

They break! they crack! Juliet! Juliet! 
Juliet (to Corpse). Am I smothering you? 
Corpse. Not at all. But could you, do you think, be so kind as to put 

my wig on again for me? It has fallen off. 

Juliet (to Corpse). I am afraid I can’t; but 1’ll throw my muslin veil 
over it. You've broken the phial, haven’t you? (Corpse nodded.) 

Juliet (to Corpse), Where's your dagger? 

Corpse (to Juliet). ’Pon my soul I don’t know. 


[ Dies. 





Mr. Edmund Rosenthal’s Opera Bouffe company open the Exeter 
Theatre on Monday next, in Genevieve de Brabant, which threatens 
eventually to rival the eccentric Grand Duchess of Gerolstein.— 
W.S. J. 


The competition fur the “ Grand Prix de Rome,” at the Paris Con- 
servatoire, has resulted in the awarding of the first prize to M. Puget, 
a pupil of M. Victor Massé ; the second prize to M. Hillemarcher, and 
“honourable mention” to M. Corbaz-Marmontel, pupils of M. Francois 
Bazin, 

Sr. James’s Tuuarre.—The first representation of La Belle Hélene 
was given at the St. James’s Theatre, on Saturday evening last, toa 
crowded house, and on the whole was very well done. M. Mario- 
Widmer sang and acted capitally, but was inclined to make too free 
a use of his falsetto voice, a habit not always to be commended, 
Messrs. Charlin and Jolly were irresistibly funny, especially the latter, 
whose facial expression and inimitable bye-play is a study in itself. 
Mdlle. Desclauzas sang and acted with her usual intelligence, and if 
she does not reach our ideal of “La Belle Hélene,” it is not her 
fault. 


Some few days ago, Dr. White, author of Hehoes of Many Lands, 
having had occasion to call at the residence of a gentleman in the 
vicinity of Waterford, was rushed upon by a furious dog and severely 
lacerated by the animal. The bite of a dog is at any time a very serious 
matter, but is especially so at the present season. The law in this case 
has been violated by allowing the animal to go abroad unmuzzied, and 
it is probable when the matter is investigated the brute will be de- 
stroyed. ‘I'he mental anxiety of the sufferer must be extreme. He is 
completely incapacitated from pursuing his avocations, and is at present 
confined to his chambers under medical treatment.—Freeman’s Journal, 
July 16. 


GanbersHEerM.—The monument raised to Herr Methfessel, the well 
known song-composer, was formally consecrated in the Heckenbecker 
Cemetery on the 80th ult. 


Naries.-A new semi-serious opera, J due Soci, by Signor Pietro 
Guarino, will shortly be produced at the Teatro Filarmonico, 
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Ah! what a gay and a happy life mine, 
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[ never feel sad, so T never repine ; 

No trouble or pain e’er crosseth my path, 

Nought but pleasure and love my young heart hath. 

The richest of doublets and hosen I wear, 

And jauntiest of eaps surmounts my long hair; 

The tinest of daggers hangs by my side 

To guard my lord’s crest with envious pride. 

While him 1 e’er follow faithful and true 

In deeds of great brav ry—or help him to woo— 

I, his true-hearted page, who'd lay down his life 

Vor the sake of his lord’s in the sternest of strife. 

II. 

Successful in love ? unequalled am T, 

For one glance from me how many maids sigh ! 

Not one is there lives who'd deny me her hand 

At home or in any strange foreign land. 

From Spain to the East they all own my sway, 

And, hapless, remember me many a day. 

No lattice is there but I'd climb with skill, 

For nothing can daunt a resolute will. 

So I chant and I love the livelong day, 

And merrily pass the sweet time away ; 

While I follow my lord in peace or the fight— 

Till the day when I too’ll be just such a knight. 

Ernest Hovenron. 

(Copyright reserved.) 
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MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
Toxic Sor-rA AGENcy.—The new “ How to observe Harmony, with exercises in 
Analysis,” by John Curwen, 


J. F. Borscuitzxy.---‘‘ Concordia,” a selection of overtures and dances arranged as 
trios for violin, flute (or second violin), and piano, Nos, 1 to 7, 


W. Mortey.—“ The Sailor Boy’s Return,” by Louis Pereira, 
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THE VOICE 4 SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE ee AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s, 
London : Duncaw Davison & Co., 244, Recent Street, W. 

“The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conventionas 
trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident soundnes| 
of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a manual of 
vos al instruction,” n,”—Daily News, 





DR, STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throai, 


R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat, It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as itstrengthens 
the vocal organs, It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty for the throat and 
voice, Dr. Lewis of Basingstoke says he finds them most efficacious, and in Dr. 
Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine (Longman & Co.), they are strongly 
recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are use od by all the greatest vocalists and 
orators in Europe, and have been estab lished over a quarter of a century. ‘Testi- 
monials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in boxes, 1s. 1}d, and 2s, 9d., 
by al all Chemists Chemists throug hout the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised aud Improved, of 
OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 
THE VOICE, 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 
A method as used by the Author for his Pupils in the Royal Academy of Music, 
and upon which have been cultivated the voices of many successful vocalists now 
vefore the public, 





A COURSE 


Full Music size, price 7s. 
Hammonp & Co, (late Juttren), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 86, Ww impole Street. 


London: 





“MONS. FAURE’S NEW SONGS. 
“VALSE DES FEUILLES” re ne es Price, net, 2s, 6d. 
“LE PRESSOIR” .. a. *. 2s, 6d. 

Composed and Sung by J. FAURE. 
(Editions de Heugel & Co., Paris.) 
Duxcan Davison & Co., 248, Regent Street, We 


London: n: 


“LE “VALLON NATAL,” 
MELODIE, 
De Mdme. WILLY DE ROTHSCHILD, 
Price 2s, €d, net. 
(Editions de Heugel & Co., Paris.) 


London; Dexcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


“CUPID'S APPEAL,” 
BALLAD, 
And the Sequel, 
“MARRIAGE 
SONG, 
Price 
Duncan Davison & Co., 
NEW VOCAL DUET. 
“THE LaARG,” 
Duet, for two Mezzo-Soprano Voices, 
Dedicated to the Misses EDITH and GERTRUDE HOLMAN-ANDREWS., 
Composed by IGNACE GIBSONE. 
Price 33, 
Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


BELLS,” 


3s. each. 


London: 244, Regent Street, W. 


Londen: 
Just Published, 
“IN THE MORNING,” 
SONG. 
The Words by F. ENOCH. 
The Musie by HENRY SMART, 


Rhee 





Just Published, 


“OUR DARLING,” 
SONG, 
(in C and in E flat). 
The Words by ETTY LOVELL. 
The Musie by J. as narnia SHEPPARD. 
Price 3s 
Duncan Davison & ©o,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


London : 








NuW PIANO MUSIC 


PUBLISHED BY 


DUNCAN ainietinadaes & Co. 


WALTZ, Composed by GRACE 


Price 4s, 





V TEDDING 
SHERRINGTON. 


[A.gareiotuse, 


4 SHERRINGTON Price 4s. 





By GRAC E 





Moreeau de Salon. 


V "ene DE BRAVOURE. Conmnaeel ~ GRACE 
SHERRINGTON, 


Price 4s, 
QITAR OF THE Cl RQUI ii. Lancers. ainenedn 
ey Title). _Corrpe sel by THOMAS BROOKS. Price 4s, 
“THE WIND. Gales Composed: by 


PeroRE 


THOMAS BR¢ JOKS. Price 4s, 





M4} RCHE BRESILLIENNE. Composed by IGNACK 
GIBSONE, Price 4s 


Par IGNACE 


Grande Valse de Concert. 
Pri ce 4s, 


\TELLA. 


LF GIBSONE. 


JERVIS 





BIANCA. citi 
RUBINI, | Price 2s, 


Polka. 


Price 3s. 


Composed by W. 


AIDER. W. JERVIS 


RUBINI. 


( econ ™" 


NEW SONGS. 


ig DESIO. it baal by G. Romano. 
P 


rice 3s. 


onlanza. 


Remnsie: Compeni by G. hanane 


[ANISIONE 


}0 LA VIDI. 
i Price 2s. 


Romanza. sian by G. Romano. 


OW, GONDOLIER, Barearolle. Sung by Miss oie 
HERRINGTON. Composed by GRACE SHERR INGTON. “Price 4s. 


M "HA LASCIATO, Stornello. Cantata da Madame 
i Coxnr au, Composto dal Cavaliere FABIO CL AMPANA, Price 3s. 


HE MELTING OF THE SNOW. Duet. Sung y 
Miss Epirit Wynxe and Madame a at the London Ballad Concerts. 
Composed by HENRY SMART. Price 
LTID THE SCENTED OL OVER. 
LY Epiti Wynne. Composed by LOUIS DIEHL. 


A’ WELL A-DAY. 
L Rad 


Miss 


Sung 
Price 4s. 


by 


Song. Cc snael = Jeune 


Ix. Price 3s. 





Cantata 


A BACCANTE. Canzone. ae Madens 
Styico, Composto dal ETTORE FIORI, Price 4s, (With a portrait of Madame 
Sinico). 


THE BIRD'S LOVE SONG (with Clarionet Obblig ute. 


L By HENRY SMART. Price 4s. 


sae MARINER. Sung wy Signor Fe. 
by LOUIS DIEHL, Price 4s. 


Cummponed 
LONDON : 
DUNCAN DAVISON & CO,, 
244, REGENT STREET, W. 
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MIGNON. 


Nypera, in Three Acts, 


BY 


AMBROISE THOMAS. 


The Opera complete, for Voice and Piano, with 
Italian and French words, net 20s. 


All the following Songs, Duets, §c., can be obtained at 
HALF the marked PRicEs, either with Italian or with 
French Words :— 


a ds 
. STANZE (Basso)—“ Fuggitivo e tremante”... ee ee, 
. ARIA (Tenore)—“ Si, solingo ognor pel mondo” ... 6 0 
. ROMANZA (Mezzo ‘Soprano)—‘+ Non conosci il bel 
suol” ... 
. DUETTO (Mezzo Soprano e ‘Tenore)—" Leggiadre 
rondinelle ” 
5. TRIO—* Riconoscente amore, ‘se nel cor’ 
}. STROFE (Soprano)—‘‘ Chi m’ama or venga meco ” 
7. MADRIGALE—* Bella Diva, per pieta”  ... 
3. DUET TO (Soprano e Tenore)—* Non darti aleun 
pensier” 
. VALZA DEL DUETTO— Gai complimenti, plas 
e sospir ’ 
. STIRIANA (Mezzo Soprano) —‘* Io conosco un 
garzoncel ” a 
. MELODIA (Tenore)—“ ‘Addio ‘Mignon facore” ... 
2. RECIT. (Cantabile) (Mezzo Soprano) —“ Tella e la 
presso a lui” .., 
3. DUETLO (Mezzo Soprano e Basso) —« Sofferto hai 
tu? conosci il duol ?” 
. POLACCA (Soprano)—“ Io son Titania la bionda” 
5. CORO—* Or—sii sciogliam le vele” 
; NINNA- NANNA (Busse) —" Del suo cor calmai le 
pene” .,. 
7. ROMANZA (Tenore)— “Ah non crede a Vafllitta nel 
vergin suo candore” ... 
8, DUETTO (Mezzo Soprano e “Tenore)—“ Ah! son 
felice ! io son rapita” 
). PREGHIERA (Mezzo Soprano) —“ 0 vergin Maria 
il Signore sta conte” ... 
20. FORLANA (Soprano)—‘* Finche resti al pratot un fior” 
21. ARIA (Soprs ano) --‘‘ A meraviglia, a meraviglia” ... 
22, RONDO GAVOTTA (Mezzo ‘Soprano)—!I In veder 
l’amata stanza d’alle” 


N.B.—All the above Songs are published in n different Keys, to suit all Voices. 


LONDON : 


DUNCAN DAVISON @& CO., 
244, REGENT STREET, W. 


Arrangements for the nen of the nee Opera, by the hest 
Composers, can be obtained from the Publishers. 





HUTCHINGS & ROMER'S 
LIST OF SONGS 


JUST PUBLISHED. 











FRANZ ABT. 


ROSE OF ROSES ... 

THE SONG OF LOVE 

O FATHER, PROTECT HIM 
MY MESSENGERS .. 
THE CONFESSION... 
HAST THOU A THOUGHT FORTHE WANDERER 3 


The Words of these songs are by Miss HAvERGAL. 


CIRO PINSUTI. 


THOU GAVEST ME A FLOWER... 
HAPPY AS A WILD BIRD ... 

THOU ANGEL OF MY DREAMS 
FOLLOW ME GAILY 

OVER THE OCEAN 


VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 
THAT EVENING (A Gondola song) 
SAY, BIRD OF SUMMER 
ANGEL MUSIC 
THE MUSIC, MOTHE 
0, LET ME SLEEP 


i, OF THY VOICE 


JOSEPH L. ROECKEL. 
KATIE, MY QUEEN 
THE OFT-TOLD TALE 
LITTLE MAY (In C and D)... 
I STOOD ALONE (Recollection) 








PUBLISHED BY 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, London, W. 
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SYDNEY SMITHS 


FOUR 


NEW PIECES, 


ROSE-LEAVES. 


MORCEAU ELEGANT. 
Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 


Played by the Composer at his concert with great success. 








LES TROMPETTES DE LA 
GUERRE. 


MORCEAU MILITAITRE. 


? 


Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 


LA TRAVIATA. 


FANTASIA ON VERDI'S OPERA. 
Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 


SOUVENIR DE LA MADELEINE. 


MORCEAU SUR LES OFFERTOIRES DE 
LEFEBURE-WELY. 


Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 


LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 





HANOVER SQUARE. 


WALTER MAYNARDS 
SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION. 


MUSIC COPY BOOKS, 


Nos. 1 to 6, Price 6d. each. 


TRANSPARENT MUSIC SLATE. 


Price 3s. 








: A knowledge of the construction of Music is acquired in the readiest and most 
simple manner by this method of teaching. 

No attempt is made to introduce a new theory, either in the Copy Books r 
Transparent Slate, 

Music being acknowledged as a universal language, its orthodox notation, rules, and 
signs, are explained and illustrated according to a plan which any novice can under- 
stand, and by which they cannot fail to become indelibly impressed upon the 
memory. 

The system, although but recently published, is already approved and encouraged 
by every reliable authority upon the subject of musical education, 

To beginners its simplicity renders it invaluable ; to those who have acquired certain 
mechanical or vocal facility, but who are deficient in musical knowledge, it has proved 
— _ than any other method of education, owing to the facilities it offers of 
self-help. 

The Music Copy Books contain a progressive course of instruction in music, leadin 
up to some of the most advanced branches of harmony, 


SEQUEL TO THE ABOVE—Price 6d. 
KEY TO THE SEQUEL—Price 6d. 


The following quotations from the Press show the favourable recep- 
tion with which the new system has met from the most influential Art 


Critics of the day :— 

“Mr. Walter Maynard makes a very novel application of a very familiar help to 
kaowledge. The system is of manifest value, It impresses ‘hard facts’ upon the 
mind in a fashion not less easy than agreeable,"—Daily Telegraph. 

“Mr. Walter Maynard makes the study of music a pleasing amusement,eand the 
early tasks of students delightful. He has cleared away a great deal of difficulty in 
their paths, and made intelligible much that would otherwise be dark and obscure.” 
—WNews of the World, 

“We could wish to see this excellent system of Mr. Maynard's followed in the 
public schools of thecountry The necessity of teaching music seems to us palpable, 
and the necessity once admitted, cap there be a better mode of instructing it than b 
the system which Mr, Maynard has originated? The instructions are simple and 
easy to retain in the mind, Mr. Maynard smooths every difficulty that can be 
smoothed.”— Lloyd's. 

“The means of obtaining knowledge are interesting and agreeable, and the know- 
ledge thus obtained will be solid and lasting. Time and labour are recognized, 
thought and intention are inculcated, encouraged and rewarded.”—Orchestra, 

“To schools and teachers the system will be invaluable, and for classes it offers 
advantages that no other system possesses," Weekly Times, 

‘‘That part of the work devoted to harmony will be especially welcome to all 
teachers who, while anxious to give their pupils some intelligent notion of what 
music really is, have found great difficulty in finding suitable instructions.”—Zcho. 

“The observations of the author, and his instructions for the pianoforte, harmony, 
and vocalization, are admirable. Assuredly, we wish him success in this, his new 
scheme of teaching music."—Zvening Standard, 

“ Calculated largely to facilitate the task of popular musical education. The plan 
is a novel one, the chief principle of which is the exercise of the pupil's memory by 
first copying the exercise at the head of one page, and then writing it entirely from 
recollection.”"—Daily News, 

“ We consider it an easy and excellent way of obtaining a complete knowledge of 
music, with comparatively little trouble.” —Dispatch, 

‘* These books may be regarded in a two-fold capacity—first, as books of ordinary 
instruction ; second, as making an extraordinary application of a familiar educational 
device. Their value in both respects is manifest. The lessons are comprehensive 
and clearly expressed, so that the student finds all that it is necessary for him to 
know in the early stage of his career. We, therefore, strongly recommend these 
books, both for home and school use,”’"—Musical World, 

“ We have no doubt that Mr. Maynard's work will be adopted by teachers, whose 
labour it will be found to simplify very greatly, while it will materially aid the 
student.”—Manchester Guardian, 

“Tt will probably form a greater help to the acquisition of music than any educa- 
tional work with the same object that has yet been published,"—Leeds Mercury. 

“Mr, Walter Maynard has done a good service to the students of music.”—Leam- 


ington Courier. ; 

** Particularly suited to those disposed to the practice of self-help, as well as to 
those who can afford the aid of a professor.”—Liverpool Daily Courier. 

** We highly recommend these books to the attention of music teachers, and those 
who wish to learn music easily, cheaply, and thoroughly. No such cheap and able 
class books have been before seen by us.”—Zdinburgh Evening Courant. 

“ A very useful idea, that will lighten the drudgery of music.”—Malvern News, 

“ It is impossible to praisg too highly this series of Copy Books, If anything will 
induce a young pupil to prosecute a progressive study of music, these Copy Books 
may be relied upon to do so,"—Glasgow Daily Herald. ae ; 

“The plan is excellent, the labour imposed is very trifling, and if the exercises are 
carefully written they will be a great help in enabling the pupil to remember what 
has been previously learned.”"—Birmingham Morning News. 

“The Copy Book feature, which requires the learner to transcribe what is put 
before him, and to commit to paper numerous and valuable exercises, is an advantace 
apparent at first sight, especially with regard to the studies in notation and har- 


mony.”—Sunday Times, 





MAY BE HAD OF 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, New Bond St., London, 
Or of any Musicseller in Town or Country. 
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THE ROYAL EDITION 


NATIONAL SONGS 


In 4 volumes, price 2s. 6d. each in paper, or 4s. cloth, 
gilt edges. 





Now ready, 


SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 


Edited by COLIN BROWN and J. PITTMAN. 


A collection of 150 songs with Pianoforte accompaniment. 
Introduction and Glossary. 





Now ready, 
THE 


SONGS OF WALES. 


Edited by BRINLEY RICHARDS. 


A collection of the most beautiful melodies adapted to appro- 
priate Welsh and English words. The Welsh words written 
expressly for the work by Ceiriog Hughes. The new English 
words by John Oxenford, Walter Maynard, and C. L, Kenney. 
The best poems of Sir Walter Scott, Mrs. Hemans, and other 
celebrated writers, have been preserved. ‘The volume also con- 
tains the songs lately sung by Miss Edith Wynne and Mr. Santley 
at the Ballad Concerts, including “‘ She must be mine,” “‘ When 
morning is breaking,” ‘‘ A Gentle Maid,” &c. (now published for 
the first time), as well as all the well-known ballads, ‘“‘ The Ash 
Grove,” ‘‘ The Men of Harlech,” the Bells of Aberdovy,” &c. 





Now ready, 
THE 


SONGS OF ENGLAND. 


Edited by J. L. HATTON. 


A collection of 100 of the best English songs of the last three 
centuries. 





In a few days, 
THE 


SONGS OF IRELAND. 


Edited by J. L. MOLLOY. 


This volume will contain 100 songs, including all the best of 
Moore’s Irish Melodies, with many other songs generally unknown, 
and now published for the first time. 


"LONDON: 
BOOSEY & CO, 
HOLLES STREET. 











Now Ready. 








ORATORIO. 


JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT 





Price, in paper covers, 8s. ; bound in cloth, 10s. 6d. 





NOVELLO & CO., 


BERNERS STREET 
LONDON. 








Printed by Hewpgrsoy, Rait, axp Fenton, at No. 69, Marylebone Lane, Oxford Street, in the Parish of Marylebone, in the County of Middlesex, 
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